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Three Notable Books. 


What we have all waited for.”—Bradford Torrey. 


Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America. 


With Keys to the Species, Descriptions of their 
Plumages, Nests, etc., and their Distribution and 
Migration. Treating of all the birds, some five 
hundred and forty in number, which have been 
found east of the Mississippi River, and from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, By 
Prank M, CuaPMAN, Assistant Curator of Mam- 
malogy and Ornithology, American Museum of 
Natural History. With nearly 200 illustrations, 
mo. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00. Pocket 
Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 

“The ‘ Handbook’ is destined to fill a place in 
ornithology similar,to that held by Gray’s ‘Manual’ 
fo botany. One seldom finds so many good things 
ia a single volume, and I cannot recommend it too 
highly. Its fl and freed from errors, 
together with its many original ideas, make it the 
Mandard work of its: class.”—John H. Sage, Secretary 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

"A book that will easily take a leading place 
among the standard and classical treatises of the 
day, and it justly merits every particle of success 
that beyond all question, is in store for it.”"—N. Y. 





"Accuracy, Beauty, Freshness,”—L. H. Bailey. 


Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden. 


By @, SCHUYLER MATHEWS. Illustrated with 200 
Drawings by the author, and containing an elab- 
_Orate index showing at a glance the botanical 
@nd popular names, family, color, locality, envi- 
_ fonment, and time of bloom of several hundred 
flowers. 12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $1.75, 
Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $2,25. 
*Thave examined Mr. Mathews’s little book upon 
‘¥amiliar Flowers of Field and Garden,’ and I have 
in commending the accuracy and beauty 
ithe drawings and the freshness of the text. We 
lave long needed some botany from the hand of an 
Mtist, who sees form and color without the formality 
nthe scientist. The book deserves a reputation.” 
“lL, H, Bailey, Professor of Horticulture, Cornell Uni- 








“Altogether it is a decidedly valuable addition 
algae literature.”—American Florist, 


An Aide-de-Camp of 
: Napoleon. 


Memoirs of General Counr pz SéGuR, of the French 
_ Academy, 1800-1812. Revised by his Grandson, 
Lovis DE StcuR. 12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 
> recent work of which the present fashion for 
c literature has witnessed the publication, 
rin the shape of translations from the French 
of original monographs on his famous battles, is 
'to interest a larger class of intelligent readers.” 
. Matl and Express. 
Mall the vast library of Napoleonic memoirs 
bare few that present so clear and bright a 
re as these.”—Philadelphia Times, 
































Some Standard Fiction. 





By HALL CAINE, 


Tue ManxMan. 
Tue DEEMsTER, 
Tue BonpManN. 
Uniform Edition, Cloth, each, $1.50. 
Captain Davy's Honeymoon. 
Cloth, $1.00, 
Ss. R. 


CROCKETT. 
Bog-MyrtLeE aNnD Prat. 
Tue Lizao Sun Bonner. 

Uniform Edition, Cloth, each, $1.50, 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Many INVENTIONS. 

Cloth, $1.50, 
A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Rounp tHe Rep Lamp. (Siath Hdition.) 
Cloth, $1.50, 


JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
Tue Gops, Some Morrats anp Lorp 
WIOCKENHAM. 

Cloth, $1.50, 


MAARTEN lAARTENS. 
Tae Greater Gory. 
Gop’s Foot. 
Joost AVELINGLY. 
Uniform Edition. Cloth, each, $1.50, 


GILBERT PARKER, 
Tue Trait oF THe Sworp. 
Tue TRESPASSER. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Tue TRANSLATION OF A SavaGe. 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


The Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 
MagELono, Cloth, $1.50. 

By GEORGE EBERS. 

Author of “ Cleopatra,” etc. 


In THE Fire or THE Fores. 
Two Volumes, uniform with the complete edition of 


(Bleventh Edition.) 


By 


By 
(Siath Edition.) 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


ag EsERs’s romances, Paper, 80 cents; Cloth, 
By LOUIS COUPERUS. 

Maszsty. Cloth, $1.00, 
By C. E. RAIMOND. 

Tue New Moon. Cloth, $1.00. 


Grorcze ManpEvILie’s Huspanp. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 





By HERIIANN SUDERIMAN. 
Tue Wise. Cloth, $1.00, 


ANTHONY HOPE. 
Tue Gop in THE Car. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
With an Introduction by W. D. Howg.1a. 


Master AnD Man. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


F, F. MONTRESOR. 
Intro tHe Hicguways 
AND HEDGES. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 


By S. LEVETT YEATS. 
Tae Honour or SAVELLI. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


GEORGE PASTON. 
A Srupy ww Prgsupices. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 


W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Tue Goop Sup Moock. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 


GEORGE GISSING. 
Eve's Ransom. ’ 
Paper, 50 ceéts; Cloth, $1.00. 


L. DOUGALL, 
Toe Mermap. 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 
Tue Zeir-Guist. 
Cloth, 75 cents, 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Tue Farra Doctor. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


By 


fe 


By 


DurFFEis, 
Cloth, $1,25. 


WOLCOTT BALESTIER. 
Benegrits Foreor. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


MRS. J. H. NEEDELL. 

Tue VENGEANCE OF JAMES VANGSITTART. 
Passine THE Love or Women, 

and other novels. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00, 


By 


By 





NEW EDITIONS—APPLETONS’ GUIDE-BOOKS, 


“ Hardly a question can be asked by the traveler that will not here find an answer.”—Public Opinion, 


Appletons’ General Guide to the 
United States, 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations 12mo. 
Flexible morocco, with tuck, $2.50. (Part I, 
separately, NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STaTES 
AND CANADA; cloth, $1.25. Part Ii, SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN STATES; cloth, $1.25.) 


The most comprehensive and informing book of 
its claes for the traveller or for anyone who wishes 


by an 
who “almost 
of the country ‘meuu of information, ee 





Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book, 


Complete in one volume. With Maps and Illus- 
trations; 12mo, flexible cloth, $1.50. 
In one convenient volume are presented Pro- 





fessor Roberts's delightful Guide to Canada, 
and also supplementary chapters which suse the 
tourist Western Canada across eal sone of 
Manitoba, e Can- 


be end Goaeene a ae pine 
useful and comprehensive em 

ot Canada as : whole which will be indispensable 
for anyone interested in the subject. 








D. APPLETON & €0., 2 


SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN. FREE. 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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STONE & KIMBALL’S LIST 


A New Romance of Napoleonic Times 


WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC 


A STORY OF A LOST NAPOLEON 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF 
MR. H. AND MISS R. 


1775-1779, 


Edited by Girsert Burozss; Small Crown 
8vo. $1.25. Nearly ready. 
These letters throw a remarkable light upon a 
romantic episode in the social life of the last cen- 
tury. 





TWO WOMEN AND A FOOL. 


With eight 


By H. C. Cuarrizip-Tayior. 
D. Grson. 


full-page drawings by C. 





16mo, cloth. $1.50. 





By GILBERT PARKER 
16mo. $1.50. 





THE GOLDEN AGE. 


By Kennetn Graname. 16mo. $1.25. 

A book of short stories about children, for chil- 
dren, and even more fortheir elders, Refreshing in 
sentiment, delightfully droll and delicate in its 
humor and by an author who has style. 





A LITTLE SISTER TO THE 
WILDERNESS. 


‘*The Love 
16mo, cloth. 


By Litian Bett, author of 
Affairs of an Old Maid.” 
$1.25. 








THE EBB-TIDE. 


A Trio and Quartette. By Roxszrr Lous 
ra eens and Liroyp OsBovrne. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


‘ There is just enough of the coral reef and the 
alm grove, of cerulean sky and pellucid water, to 
ndicate rather than to present local coloring. Yet 
when he dashes in a sketch it is done to perfection, 
- « . .Wesee the scene vividly unrolled before us,” 
—London Times. 





A SAWDUST DOLL. 


By Mrs. Reaivatp pg Koven. In the Pea 
cock Library. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Edited by Epomunp Orarenoz StepMAN and Gzorace Evwarp Woopserry. 


Five volumes, comprising the tales, xow ready. $1.50 each. 
“ At no time in the future is it probable that the labors of his present editors and publishers will be superseded.”—New York Tribune. 
“ Doubtless no other men in this country were better fitted for this arduous and delicate task than those who have, at length, undertaken it.”— New York 


“Superb new edition of Edgar Poe’s works.”—Chicago Herald, 





WEW VOLUME IN THE GREEN TREE LIBRARY. 


THE POEMS 
OF PAUL VERLAINE 


Translated by Gerrrupz Hat. With pic- 
tures by Henry MoCarter. Printed at 
the University Press cn laid paper. 600 
copies, 16mo, cloth. $1.50 eZ. 

Also 100 numbered copies on Japan pages, 
with proofs of the pictures. 4to, Nos 
1 to 15, containing an extra set of proofs 
on India paper, mounted, $15.00 #e/; 
Nos. 16 to 100, $10.00 ez. 


IN RUSSET AND SILVER. 


Poems by Epmunp Gossz. Printed at the 
University Press on English laid paper. 
16mo, $1.25 eZ. 

Also 75 copies on large paper, numbered 
from 1 to 10 —— vellum), at $6.00, 
and 11 to 75 (English hand-made), at 
$3.50. 


LITTLE EYOLF. 


A play in three acts by Henri Issen. 
Translated by Witi1aM AROHER and 
ublished in the Green Tree Library. 
rice, $1.50, net. 


. | tains, have revealed 
cademy. 


THE GREEN TREE LIBRARY. 
VISTAS. 


By WituaM Saarp. 600 copies printed at 
the University Press on laid paper. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 


‘*It would be superfluous to commend the nigh 
merit of such writing as this. And such as this, 
much else in the book also is, It is a book of rare 
excellence and real charm; a book to be read and 
reread until the vistas beyond vistas, which it con- 

their full beanty and signifi- 
cance,”—The A le 


THE AMATEUR EMIGRANT. 


From the Ciyde to Sandy Hook. By Ropgerr 
oe. Srevenson. Third edition. 16mo. 


Mr. Stevenson’s account of his journey to 
America--written fifteen years ago and now first 
published in book form. His exjeriences as a 
second-cabin passenger, a description of his fellow- 
travellers, and his adventures on landing in New 
York. The book is charming in style, wittily at- 
tractive in narration, and unusually interesting in 
ite novelty. 





PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 


Tales of the Far North. By Girpert Parker. 
Printed at the University Press on laid 





eo 18mo. 818 pages. Cloth. Price, 
1.25, net. 





THE CHAP-BOOK: ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 
STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO. 





With pictures by Atsert E. Sterner. 


In ten volumes. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 
SERIES. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN 


Morier, with an introduction by 
Browne, and a portrait. In two 
volumes, $2.50, net. 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY. 


His Life and His Work, with Selections from 
His Poems. By Lovisz CHANDLER 
Movtton. With a portrait from a draw- 
ing ey August F. Jaccaci. Printed at 
the De Vinne Press on English laid 
paper. 450 copies. 18mo. Price, $1.25. 

Also 60 numbered copies on Holland hand- 
Sen paper (only 50 being for sale) at 

50. 


By JAMES 
E. 8 


THE PLAYS OF 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


‘“‘ Princess Maleine,” ‘The Intruder,” “ The 
Blind,” ‘The Seven Princesses.” 
Translated by Rionarp Hovey, with an 
introductory essay on Symbolism and 
cover design—‘‘The Green Tree” 
Henry MoCarrsr. Printed at the Uni- 
versity Press on laid paper. 600 copies, 





16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25 mez. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


Now ready and published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 


Sonya 
Kovalevsky: 


Her recollections of childhood, translated 
from the Russian by Isabel F. Hapgood ; 
with a biography by Anna Carlotta Leffler, 
Duchess of Cajanello, translated from the 
Swedish. 8v0, 800 pages, frontispiece portrait, 
cloth, $1.76. 


This is the authorized American edition of a work 
which has excited great interest in Europe, com- 
parable only to that awakened by the appearance 
of the memoirs of Marie Bashkirtseff; but while 
the latter was only a morbid, self-conscious girl, 
Sénya Kovalévsky was a great genius, a mathemat- 
ictan crowned with honors by the leading univer- 
sities. The book isan extremely interesting study 
to all who are interested in the possibilities of * the 
new woman.” 

Sénya Kovaléveky reavhed her womanhood at a 
time when the young Russian women began to long 
for education. She became one of the most ardent 
in the new path, and, in order to be free to study in 
Berlin and Paris, she went so far asto ally herself 
toa young student in a fictitious marriage. This 
means a marriage io form only, recognized by every- 
one except the contracting parties. Her husband 
did not understand her, and, to add to her miseries, 
Sénya fell in love with him; after a time they be- 
came maan and wife in earnest, but even the birth of 
a child could not straighten out the tangle into 
which cng A had got themselves by living a falre life. 
The book is divided into two parts: Mme. Kovalév- 
sky writes the story of her own childhood (a most 
delightful account of Russian family life), and to 
this ed a biography by her friend, the Duchess 
of Cajanello, who was also a striking example of 
the “ new womanhood.” 


NOW READY. 
An Errant Wooing, 
By Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Author of ‘‘ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” etc., 
= With illustrations. 12mo, 258 pages, 
1.50. 


This new story by Mrs. Burton Farrison hes just 
finished its course as a serial in THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, and is now printed in book form with the 
addition of a number of full-page LUlustrations. 
The book is a romance of travel, opening in London 
and continuing in Tangier and Southern Spain. 
The added illustrations include photographic repro- 
ductions of views of Gibraltar, Tangier, Cordova, 
Seville, the Alhambra, etc. It isa delightful hand- 

k and souvenir of Mediterranean travel. 


VACATION BOOKS 


Published by THE CENTURY CO. 


A Book for the Woods, 
When all the Woods are Green, 
By Dr. 8. Weir MirouE ct. 
Third edition, 12mo, 480 pages, $1.50. 


A book for the lover of nature,—a delightful 
mega ret the adventures of 5 of 
bright people during a summer's outing on a 
Canadian salmon river. 


A Book for the Mountains. 
The Mountains of California. 
By Jouy Morr. 
Becond edition, 12mo, 850 pages, illus., $1.50. 


“The fragrance of the forests,” says The Critic, 
“the soughing of the wind through the trees, and 
the animation of the intense life of this rich region 


_ Sem to be transferred to these pages.” 


ts 


e 














A Book for European Travelers. 


Handbook of English Cathedrals. 


By Mrs, Sonvyter Van RenesE arr. 


| mo, 500 pages, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. 


A book to the cathedrals of England, treat- 
historically and architecturally, Richly 
by Joseph Pennell. 


Bold by all booksellers. Published by 
THE CENTURY CO. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


Summer Stories. 


The Story of Christine Rochefort. 


By He.ten Cuoate Prinox. Third Edition. 
$1.25. 

“Mrs. Prince, grand-daughter of Rufus Choate, 
has written a novel particularly strong in its well- 
knit style.... The personal touches, scenes, and 
conversations are delightful.” — Chicago Times- 
Herald 

“The story throughout exhibits a sweetness and 
elevation of tone which is in charming contrast to 
the generality of novels,”—Literary Wor 

*T like everything about it.”—Horace Howarp 
Furness, LL.D. 


Daughters of the Revolution. 


By Caries Carterton Corrin, author of 
‘‘The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” etc. With 
illustrations. Second edition. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 

“Mr. Coffin’s story is one of thrilling interest, 
and is at the same time an historically accurate pres- 
entation of the scenes, events and the spirit of the 
goose of the colonies at the fateful outbreak of the 

evolution.”—Boston Advertiser. 


A Soulless Singer. 


By Mary Catuerine Lez, author of: “A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket’’ and ‘In the 
Cheering-Up Business.” 16mo, $1.25. 

“ The story’s motive is the power of human pas- 
sion to give to a voice which is otherwise noble and 
well-trained the quality of feeling, of soul, which is 
essential to the really great singer. . . . The story 
is well written.”—S field Republican. 

“% daintier,prettier love-story than this it would 
be hard to find.”—Chicago Interior. 


Under the [an-fig. 


By M. E. M. Davis. 16mo, $1.25. 


“A story of the old South by a writer who knows 
well how to use the rich material afforded by that 
picturesque time and people.”—-Nashvilie Banner. 


“An exciting story and a strong study of char-| g 


acter.”—Portland Transcript. 
Stories of the Foot-hills. 


By Marearet C. Granam. 16mo, $1.25. 


* The glimpses of manners-and social usages of 
the Western foot-hills are, in our opinion, more irre- 
sistible than the weather-worn peculiarities of New 
England that have been dragged through 80 much 
% the storm and sun of modern fiction.”—New York 

mes 


Philip and his Wife, 


By Mrs. Detanp, author of ‘‘ John Ward, 
Preacher,” ‘*The Old Garden,” etc. Highth 
Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 

“An interesting and absorbing romance, one of 
those rare creations in our slipshod era of a story 
as well written as it is interesting.”— London Tele 


gre . 
Tk book of genuine originality and power.”— 
New York Tribune. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 


By Mrs. Kirk, author of “ The Story of 
Margaret Kent,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


*T have had a delightful feast, cbegning. and 
absorbing from beginning to end... . It is all fas- 
cinating, and the plot is managed so admirably 
throughout.”—HoRAcE Howarp Furnsss, LL. D. 


Sweet Clover. 


By Ciara Lovisz Burnuam, author of ‘ Dr. 
Latimer,” ‘‘ Miss Bagg’s Secretary,” etc. 
Ninth Thousand. 16mo, $1.25. 

‘Mrs. Burnbam has laid the scene of her pleas- 
ant, pure-toned romance among the glories of the 
White City. It is delightful to have them reani- 
mated in suci: a vivid manner.” —Literary World, 


Coeur d’Alene. 


By Mary Hartoox Foors, author of ‘‘ John 
Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘‘ The Led Horse 
Claim,” ‘‘ In Exile,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

“The movement of the story is rapid, the interest 
snare sewenet vin many tele ace 
ling "with humor and brilliant pdb ect thy ma 

Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





Books in Season. 


A New Work on Wild Flowers, 


Wayside and Woodland Blossoms. 


A Pocket Guide to British Wild Flowers. By 
EDWARD Step, Limp cloth, $2.50. 

*," Containing 128 colored plates, portraying 156 
figures, drawn and colored direct from nature, and 
= sag are described in the text. Size, 444 x 64g 

nches. 

*,” To all lovers of flowers and students of botany 
this little work will prove most acceptable. Many 
of the varieties are old favorites and are to be found 
scattered over this continent, 

“As familiar to us as to our cousins over the 
water.”—Hvening Post (New York). 


Just Ready, By the Author of “ Folly and Fresh Air.” 
A Deal with the Devil. 


A Humorous ery ay EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Ina 
striking cloth binding, 12mo, $1.00. 


By the Editor of “ The Nineteenth Century Magazine.’ 
The Legends of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. 


Eighth Edition, in square 8yo, cloth, $1.50, 

*,"An abridgment of Sir Thomas Malory's ver- 
sion as printed by Caxton, with additions from 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, etc., arranged into a more 
or lees consecutive story by James T. Knowles. 


Warne’s Library of Natural History. 
The Royal Natural History. 


Edited by Pror. LYDEKKER. Nos I, IJ] and III 
are now ready. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents 
each, net, 

*,* Will be completed in 86 fortnightly numbers. 
Subscription price, $15.00, postpaid. 

‘* Worthy of wide popular acceptance, and adapted 
to the uses of the ntelligent man, woman or child 
interested in the subject.” —Review of Reviews. 

** You have truly conceived my op nion respecting 
the immense advantage of teach ng Natural Hie- 
tory at least in some of its branches,”—Rt, Hon, W. B. 
ladstone to the publishers. 


A Delightful Collection of Short Stories. 
Quiet Stories from an Old Woman's 
Garden. 


By ALLISON M’LEAN, author of “A Holiday in the 
Austrian Tyrol.” With photogravure frontis- 
plece. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. Second edition just 
ready. 

*,* Specially adapted and recommended for read- 
ing to the sick, district visiting, mother’s meetings, 
etc. 

“Those who seek healthful, quiet pending, from, 
which the exciting element has been eliminated, 
may find these stories very much to their taste, es-- 
pecially if they be young and untouched by the 
world, or old and wearied of ite allurements.”—- 
The Critic (N. Y.) 


* Diet for Hot Weather. 
Food and Feeding. 


By Sin Hewry THompson, F.R.C,8& Eighth 
ae Rewritten and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 
***Food and Feeding’ ia an authority for en- 
lightened laymen who desire to live well, and to 
know just_how to do it in the best sense,”—Medical 
Record (N. Y.), Jan. 19, '95. 
Commencement of a new International Series 
to be called ‘Public Men of To-Day.” Edited by 
8. H. Jeyes, The initial volume is 


The Ameer of Afghanistan, Abdur 


Rahman. By Sreruen Wueeuzn, F.R.G.8., 
Sometime Fellow of the ye University. 
With four portraiteand maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.9, 
To be followed by 
Li Hung Chang. 
By Pror. Rost. K. Doveias. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 
*,"**Cecil Rhodes,” ‘The German Emperor,” 


“Sefior Castelar,” “The Pope,” etc., etc., will be 
published at short intervals. : 


*,” The object of this series is to furnish readers 
with a biographical account and critical appreci- 
ation of the leading men of the time—the makers of 
contemporary history, Each volume with portraite 
and maps, where necessary to elucidate the text. 


The above eprops mae eale ys ~ mga or 
on price, 
Ee peblachore 


F. WARNE & COPIPANY, 
3 Cooper Union, New York. 
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Solid Silver 


Designed (Exclusively. ) 


and made py 
Whiting M'f'g Co. 





SSS 


STERLING 


WaiTING M’re Co. 


Silversmiths, 








BROADWAY & 18TH ST. 
NEw YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 
OF STERLING QUALITY fety FINE; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 





Massachusetts Naval Brigade Trophy. THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


GOOD READING FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


THE GRASSHOPPERS. By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. A tale of mod- features of a social life now extinct are described in a simple and uncon- 
ern social life, sparkling with brilliant and witty conversation. The | VeDtional but charming style by Miss Burwell. 
story is laid in London and in Hamburg, and the sketch of German Fs Sa eRe Pe en ae 


. % In the popular Twentieth Century Series four volumes have now 
— be — interesting. 12mo, colored buckram binding, il oem panaeueel ua foleren 
» $1.00. 


: An original and engrossing aeeeks vs lonsiies goes hand in hand IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Ropert Barr. 
with tears, and the dialogue, which is invariably crisp and natural, ‘A very readable and clever story.”—The Sun. 
AMS, henceum ° 
mNaeae mS eexpected humor."—Le y ‘“*Everybody must read this book.”—Boston Herald. 
" 
THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE. By M.C. RowsE.L, A power- THE DEVILS PLAYGROUND. By Joun Mack. 


ful story of the French Revolution, hingeing on a thrilling case of 
This novel deals with the wild and picturesque Northwest Mr. Mackie 
double identity. 12mo, with 16 full-page illustrations, beautifully for several years was in charge of a dramas of the Canadian mounted 














bound and printed on good paper. $1.50, police, and he writes, therefore, of a life and country that he knows 
“Not since the appearance of Mr. Stanley Weyman’s ‘Gentleman of | Perfectly. 

of France’ has there been anything so good of its kind as this. We have ‘+ A story of absorbing interest.”—Terre Haute Gazette, 
read nothing of late so daring and so convincing, unless it be ‘The “A delightfully charming story.”—Young Men’s Era. 
Prisoner of Zenda,’ and even that brilliant tale is a mere jeu d’esprit in 
comparison with the volume under notice,”—St. James's Gazette, THE FACE AND THE MASK. By Rosert Barr. A collection 
THE ATTACK ON THE MILL and Three Sketches of vaeeeossiiecicniaen tele 

w ByE Z With five fall il “A born story-teller.”—Julian Ralph. 
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America’s contribution to the fund for the erection of a 
monument to Lord Tennyson on the Isle of Wight grows 
slowly but surely. Since we announced, seven weeks ago, 
that only $720 had been raised by the American committee 
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The Need of Sound Logic in Fiction 


THERE Is a venerable figure in fiction, with lineaments 
familiar enough to the reader by this time to constitute a 
distinct type in his mind, This is the puppet, a favorite with 
novel-makers, who pull him on and off the boards at will, 
cause him to perform mechanically in given situations, rather 
than to act after the human prototype, to lose the connection 
which naturally exists between temperament and the out- 
come of temperament, and to serve as a clothes-rack for 
opinions that are extraneous and inconsequent. So far as 
Realism and Idealism, either in motive or technique, are 
concerned, the distance between these forces often exists 
merely in form and manner; the imagination of the reader 
can traverse it in a moment, it is the effect on himself that 
is the determining feature. The novelist who undertakes to 
deal with the bare fact leaves the psychology of the fact to 
the reader's deduction, Like the True, the Beautiful and 
the Good, the Realistic and the Ideal have a correlated and 
exchangeable value. It is acknowledged that Realism must 
Naturally include Idealism, the properties of intelligence, 
love and hope being as real as flesh and blood, and the ex- 
ternal world being to each person largely what his own con- 
stitution makes it. Some of the most eminently realistic 
stories reach the ideal kingdom in the reader immediately, 
and remain intrenched there forever in his memory—Bret 
Harte’s ““M’liss” and his “Luck of Roaring Camp,” for 
instance Homely needs and experiences do not escape the 
Suggestions of the informing spirit. “Mind agitates the 
Mass,” as Virgil said. We have as little difficulty in idealiz- 
ing the Realistic in art as in life, whatever framing or surface 
finish an author may have given to his work. 

_The trouble in our fiction is that too many writers fail 
Signally in realizing the ideal—that is to say, they do not 
tndow the ideal with attributes, functions and psychology 

are proper to the real life and human feelings which 
should stand as eternal object lessons for their work. Some 
Of the great Romanticists have succeeded better than some 
Of the so-called Realists in giving this stamp and vraisem 
Vlance of reality to motive action and character-painting in 
‘$eneral, For the accomplishment of this end, sound logic is 
‘*solutely essential. Sound logic is compatible with the 
Wildest vagaries of plot and adventure, even with the miracles 
fairy-land. Hans Christian Andersen preserved it in his 
or they would not have kept so firm a hold on genera- 
ns of children, for children are natural logicians. This 
élity to “the man within the breast,” as Emerson terms it, 





















constitutes Shakespeare's supreme claim upon immortality ; 
the want of this fidelity will cause some of the most intense 
novels of the last twenty-five years to be banished to the 
dusty bookshelves of the next twenty-five. The story of a 
freak or a Frankenstein niay possess a temporary and limited 
fascination, but such a one has never been carried down to 
posterity in the heart of our race. Some of the most forcible 
of our contemporary writers are not altogether free from de- 
fective psychology, and from a tendency to give a different 
logic to the situations they have created than such situations 
inherently possess, One always leaves their books with a 
regret for time and imaginative force wasted in the vain at- 
tempt to comprehend and sympathize with mental processes 
as abnormal as those of a two-headed calf. 

Hall Caine chose to explore in his “ Deemster” the dark 
mine of tragedy which underlies our planet. ‘The field is 
perfectly legitimate, but the reader is lowered to depths in 
which the guiding lamp of reason and of logic goes out. It 
is an inexpressible relief to be brought back to daylight, and 
to air fit for common breathing purposes. In real life, if a 
Christian bishop and loving parent were unhappily placed in 
a position to have jurisdiction over a son’s case as acriminal, 
universal public sentiment, “the man within the breast,” 
would require him to resign his judicial office, to escape from 
it even at the risk of his own neck; the common’ decencies 
of every law-court provide for the retirement of a judge from 
his bench when a decision involving the merely trivial and 
temporary interests of a relative has to be given. One who 
would emulate the old Roman monstrosity who has been 
preserved to our gaze in “ the amber of history,” and remain 
as a matter of conscience to pronounce a horrible sentence 
upon his own child, would be voted hideous, worse. than 
brutal (for the brute is natural)—he would be ostracised as 
inhuman. Why should a superb dramatic talent, a wealth 
of imagery and rhetoric, be devoted to rendering such a per- 
son sublime in a work of fiction, and to holding charac- 
ters for years in situations in which living men would not be 
kept voluntarily for half an hour? 

The useless confession of a guilty act, or course of actions, 
after restitution has become impéssible, is a prolific source 
of false logic in novels. “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” by 
the gifted author of “God's Fool,” is a story of a morbid 
conscience; Joost could never be comfortable until he had 
given himself, his wife and their growing family a distinct 
set back in the community by making a public confession of 
guilt that was after all only partial and uncertain. When 
flesh-and-blood men restore themselves to openness of life by 
an upheaval which overthrows all their existing relations and 
destroys all their remaining power for usefulness, they are 
considered insane, but when fictitious folk lose the instinct 
of self preservation in this way, the author of their being in- 
vests them with a halo of heroism and of martyrdom. Why 
need such a discrepancy with life exist in art? Illogical and 
unnecessary renunciation is another field that is too well 
trodden by novelists: we begin to weary of it. Their labors 
fall short of the desired ethical effect upon the reader’s mind, 
which by a sort of polarity recoils at once from the extreme 
of the “ unco guid,” the hypernatural, and, conscious that it 
is quite hard enough to do the plain, simple right in prac- 
tical daily life, the moral gymnast feat is rejected as impos- 
sible of imitation. 

Even George Eliot, with all her wonderful deep-sea sound- 
ings, sometimes struck a false bottom in the human heart. 
and experience. Maggie Tulliver, in “The Mill on the 
Floss,” is the most lovable of her characters, and, up to a 
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certain point in the story, one of the most splendidly vital. 
It is said that the author, while endowing Maggie with physi- 
cal beauty, modelled her interior being after her own, 
Why, then, did she make her renounce her lover when no 
law human or divine called upon her to do this, but only the 
dread of causing pain to her two best friends, a pain which 
from the nature of things they could not escape? George 
Eliot, in her personal experience as Marian Evans, demon- 

rated quite another mode of reasoning, but she evidently 
oreordained Maggie to a course of entire renunciation; she 
was to be an Iphigenia whose cravings for love, beauty and 
delight were to have from first to last no earthly fruition, 
Romola, also, was devoted to a like destiny. In these two 
of her brain-children she has pictured self-sacrifice as a holy 
principle fer se. With all the charm of “‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,” the reader leaves it with a pained sense of funda- 
mental wrong, with a conviction that the eternal verities have 
not been quite reached after all the straining, that Maggie, 
like Iphigenia, was sacrificed to the edict of a false deity. 
The logic is not convincing, and for this reason the book 
cannot stand on the same platform with “Silas Marner” and 
‘Adam Bede.” The logic in these powerful stories has a 
great deep, clear enough to reflect the universal soul. In 
reading them, the thoughtful and the careless alike recognize, 
whether they will or not, that men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles, that “ pleasure and punishment 
grow out of the same bough,” “the punishment” lying all 
the while “unsuspected in the fruit of the flower which con- 
cealed it.” The causes that wreck happiness in these stories 
are seen, without argument in words, to be real and in- 
evitable from their nature itself. 

All great books have been endued with this sound logic, 
no matter to what school or period of literary art they be- 
longed ; in fact, it is the crowning test of greatness, reason 
being the crowning faculty of man. The one irresistible 
strain of logic that runs through Tolstoi’s ‘Anna Karénina” 
and his “War and Peace” determines their superiority; the 
reader’s earthly span is too short for the accompanying 
superfluity of detail. Charlotte Bronté’s situations were ex- 
traordinary, the environments she chose for her characters 
reflected her own inexperience, but grant the situations, and 
heart answers unto heart with an inherent logic; her art 
gave reality to the ideal where few could have succeeded in 
such an attempt. The reader who came under the spell in 
youth has retained through life a realizing sense of the per- 
fect affinity between Edward Rochester and Jane Eyre. 
There was no divided, inharmonious action of soul and sense, 
such as makes the complexity and sorrow of so many des- 
tinies ; and it seems indestructible. One almost feels that 
Rochester and Jane must be living somewhere in the uni- 
verse to-day in immortal union and glorified beatitude. Bar- 
rie’s “ Window in Thrums” is admirable because of the soul 
that informs its realism, and because of the inherent logic 
which appeals to a reader of any class in situations that are 
taken from the humble .ives of some Scotch weavers. “The 
Little Minister,” by the same author, is interesting as a 
romance, but in it temperament is robbed of its natural out- 
come, and alleged motive is insufficient to account for the 
action given as a consequence, What living man, ripe in 
wisdom and virtue as the Schoolmaster is represented to 
be, would continue a lonely mourner for a long term of 
years, his cottage within walking distance of the devoted 
woman it had wrung his heart to leave, and yet never make 
himself known to her in her widowhood, with such an addi- 
tional incentive, too, as the legitimatizing of a dear and noble 
son like the Little Minister? The motive the Schoolmaster 
assigned to his pupil and son for staying away from his 
mother, was that he felt unwilling to wound her delicacy by 
recalling to her memory the marriage tie between themselves 
in earlier years, believed by them to be legal when con- 
tracted, but suddenly rendered null and void by the reappear- 
ance of the husband they supposed to be dead. The charm 
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and value of that little book, “Ships that Pass in the Night,” 
is due to the fine balance of exchangeable values in its real. 
ism and its idealism. The trend of the spirit through the 
grim actuality of pain does not depend upon dogma or sacer- 
dotalism for interpretation. The reacer accepts as con. 
clusive the logic of building the bridge to a higher spiritual 
development, even in the absence of visible reward and con- 
solation. 

Recent novels have besieged us with bad logic of every 
variety until our brains have whirled, and only our inalienable 
instincts have saved us from hopeless confusion of right with 
wrong. The penniless hero has confided to our ears the im- 
possibility of justifying his sense of honor in marrying the de- 
voted heiress who would count her gold as dross compared 
to happiness with him, and we have waited impatiently with 
her for advantages to be equalized, either by the loss of a 
fortune on her part, or the making of one on his. We 
have felt inclined to shake the ultra high-minded maiden, 
who rejected a desirable suitor for the sole reason that one 
of her relations had done something dishonorable, and we 
have tendered our congratulations, after chapters of mutual 
yearnings, when finally an accommodating relative of his 
broke a commandment, thus balancing the delicate scale. 
We have listened more times than can be counted to the 
obstinately unselfish girl who mourned over a necessity (in- 
visible to us) of giving up her lover to a sister of hers, whom 
he kept swearing he did not want. As to the unsound logic 
of wedded pairs in fiction, no reader could keep up with that. 
A few of the wives stand out with peculiar prominence: one 
who felt called by her higher nature to desert her children 
because her husband treated her like a doll, and another 
whose conscience led her to run away from her husband be- 
cause she could not believe in eternal punishment, and he 
could. 

Sex and religion being pivotal agencies in the world, the 
majority of plots in novels will always turn upon them, no 
matter what New Man and New Woman should come in. 
Miss Amelie Rives took up one phase of the sex question 
in “ The Quick, or the Dead?” depicting the phenomena 
that attend the severance of soul and sense. George 
‘Eliot was equal to a delicate and subtle undertaking of 
this kind, as shown incomparably by her treatment of another 
phase of the subject in “Adam Bede.” The French Real- 
ists, too, might be said to have reaccomplished such a separa- 
tion successfully, were it not that they give no hint that there 
was ever a soul to be separated from sense. Their logic, too, 
is convincing as exhibited in the results which naturally flow 
out of an entire abandonment on the part of a human being 
to the lower appetites and propensities. Their sound logic 
in this one respect, however, has not sufficed to make them 
great, for sound logic is not the sole essential to greatness in 
fiction, it is only the function without which greatness cannot 
exist. In “ The Quick, or the Dead?” the cigarette-stumps 
and shooting-jackets that Val left behind him in Barbara's 
boudoir have an everlasting sway over her soul to persuade 
her that it still belongs to him despite the delirium caused 
by Jack’s magnetism. The sophistry which is usually mon- 
opolized by passion as a weapon in its own cause, was turned 
against it in this story, and came out victorious. But every- 
body knew that a dead husband could in reality stand no 
chance whatever in such a conflict, and the decree of sepat- 
ation which ended the book was universally felt to be illogi- 
cal; therefore a sequel had to be written, to make the syllo- 
gism a correct one. } 

“The Heavenly Twins” was extensively read because It 
dealt with the modern discovery of a man’s equal moral re- 
sponsibility with a woman's. Again, however, the properties 
that belong to reality do not pervade as they ought the ideal 
bearings of the story, and in consequence it will hardly 
survive the decade of its appearance. Evadne, the heroine, 
is represented as being devotedly attached to Major Col- 
quhoun, her betrothed. She thought that she was 
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him with the best part of her nature, trusting in the best part 
of his, and nothing in him gave her a hint of moral decadence 
during all the sacred intimacy of their engagement. Alas! 
on her bridal day, after the ceremony, a letter was handed to 
her, conveying the intelligence that he had not always been 
agood man. Colquhoun assured her that he had put his sin 
behind him forever, that he only asked to be made better by 
constant association with herself, but his remonstrances were 
futile, he might as well have pled with the north wind fresh 
from a polar sea; in one swift moment she believed the 
worst that she had heard of him and estranged from him 
forever a wife’s love and duty, becoming henceforth a willing 
puppet in the hands of the author, who had determined to 
hang a pet theory on her. The human prototype, woman as 
she is—not woman as she has been written up or written 
down,—would have forgiven Colquhoun, for the reason that 
the real Colquhoun to her would have been the man she had 
known and loved during their engagement, not the man 
that some stranger told her he was. There is no sense of 
finality in the human heart, and the sin he had renounced 
would not have stained him in her thought forever; it would 
have assumed a transitional shading. It is questionable 
whether a living Evadne would have attached any radical 
import to the revelation contained in a letter coming, as it 
did, at a moment of supreme confidence and fruition. I have 
not yet met a maiden, however innocent and aspiring, who 
could say unconditionally, after reading Evadne’s story, that 
she would have followed her example if similarly placed, 
The truth is that the present ferment with regard to the 
equal moral responsibility of the sexes has a deeper, wider 
significance than appears on the surface. If carried to its 
final inference and its logical conclusion, the verdict cannot 
be dodged that responsibility is equal, that punishment, too, 
should be equal, but that punishment, whether for man or for 
Woman, should not last after wrong-doing has ceased and a 
better life begun. Society, like the author of “ The Heavenly 
Twins,” may never be able to carry out this sequence, tre- 
mendous interests being involved, and may always lean to 
one side or the other. Having always punished the repentant 
woman, Mrs. Grand would have it begin to punish the repent- 
ant man, but, underneath all doubts and fears, all hesitation 
as to expediency, an innate feeling remains with us that a 
possibility of higher development exists in the wrong-doer, 
Male or female, and that, without a divine kinship, repentance 
would be impossible, for repentance is only an awakening to 
the knowledge of this kinship. 

The strength of “ Trilby ” as a novel lies in the exquisitely 
Clear realization of the good in the girl’s nature, which the 
fine art of the author has been able to give to the reader. 
The divine in the Laird, in Taffy and in Little Billee re- 
sponded to the divine in that undeveloped girl, and to them 
the angel in her was the real Trilby in spite of all her past 
experience. But idealism and realism in this charming story 
ate not quite happily balanced: the reader receives a blow 


On the spiritual side of his being from the manifestation of 


am agency in the universe that is endowed with an all-con- 
quering malevolence, something extraneous from the indi- 
¥idual and yet able to arrest in her the growth of the budding 
germ of holiness and moral beauty, a power triumphant even 
4% the moment when her spirit was about to return to the 
God who gave it. Without Svengali there would be no novel 
Of Trilby ; nevertheless, he is the sole blot upon it. 

This criticism and appeal for a sounder logic, for the logic 
‘Of life itself, for commonsense, whatever else may be miss- 


“Wig, is offered in a spirit of sincere appreciation for art in 


“Uettion, and is entirely consistent with a constitutional sym- 
“Pathy with fiction-writers. The critic, not having to be born, 
mly needing to be made, prosaically and gradually, by much 
ding, thinking and comparing, can suggest improvements 
ork that it would be far beyond his powers to equal in 
inal production. Examples might be multiplied of novels 
are fine and famous, chiefly because they are logical, and 
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of novels that are foolish and ephemeral, chiefly because they 
are not logical, Unfortunately the list of the latter stamp is 
so much longer, and even good writers are so much addicted 
to the use of false syllogisms, that the novel in general is 
being spoiled for mature persons, both as an educative factor 
and as a source of recreation. One cannot help feeling 
sorry for the extremities of invention to which story-writers 
are reduced, for the extraordinary shifts and makeshifts their 
puppets seem to require; and one feels a special disinclina- 
tion to criticise those whose necessities are leading them to 
follow the craft that they have most aptness for,.in the hope 
of making a living—a hope unhappily as illogical as the pup- 
pets. Meanwhile, in considering the novel with reference to 
the Young Person, its chief patron at all times—one whose 
ignorance and inexperience may not detect the unsoundness 
in its logic,the divergence from real life,—is it fair and friendly 
to put before that reader weakness for strength, morbidness 
for religion, folly for wisdom, and wrong for right, at a period 
of life when enticing voices and dazzling lights within and 
without are already dangerously bewildering ? 
FRANCES ALBERT DouGurty. 





Recent Fiction 


‘‘An Experiment in Altruism "’ 
By Elisabeth Hastings, Macmillan & Co, 

“THE WORLD is buttoned up wrong,” says one of the 
characters in this story, “just one hole wrong. I get what 
you want, and somebody else wants what you get.” An at- 
tempt to set down the essence of the latest theory to re-button 
up the world correctly is the motive of this keen little satire. 
Writing in a refined and finished style that reveals in an epi- 
gram social and spiritual truths which would be lost in a 
diatribe, the author has caught her cue from such authors 
as Peacock and Mallock, and records in a half-quizzical, 
thoroughly sympathetic way the soundings of the modern wave 
of social self-questioning that is sweeping over large cities. 
She has wisely left undisturbed the personalities and intimate 
details of social-betterment work in this and other cities; or, 
rather, she has, as with localities, fused them into a whole— 
a fact that will doubtless be disappointing to the curiously 
minded; but with delightful skill she has crystallized into 
polished types the men and women who illustrate her social 
problems. They emerge from an atmosphere so soft that 
there are no harsh, raw outlines, yet with such distinctness, 
that he who runs may recognize their verisimilitude. 

There is the Altruist, who lives down among the people 
whom he tries so hard to convinee of his brotherly love, the 
supreme egoist who has lost all touch with the simpler human 
instincts, and about whom “the Doctor made her famous 
inquiry as to whetber, in becoming too literally an altruist, 
one did not cease to be an individual”; there is the Patri- 
archal Anarchist, who spends his time at home playing with 
his neighbors’ children, and abroad disseminating murderous 
theories and bombastic speeches, while his wife does the work 
of the family; there is the practical woman Doctor, who dis- 
claims all sentimental or humanitarian motives, who believes 
in sanitary reform, nurses chronic cases of old women’s 
rheumatism and ushers into life the little waifs for whom she 
has previously gathered a /aye/te, simply, as she tries to make 
her friends believe, in the cause of science; there is the Man 
of the World, the blasé boy of fourteen, who, when a benevo- 
lent old gentleman in a patronizing voice asked who he might 
be, in freezing tones replied, ‘‘I might be the Prince of Wales, 
but I am Morey Steiner.” Then there is the venerable But- 
terfly-Hunter, on the eve of making his fortieth yearly un- 
successful trip to the Himalayas to study the habits and 
structure of a butterfly found only there; and the Lad, the 
gifted scientist whose coming was always like that of the young 
west wind, who was twenty-seven years old and yet called the 
Lad, because he looked so young by the side of the Man of 
the World. There is beautiful, sad Janet, the doubter, who 
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refused to try to elevate the masses “by Swinburne and /rap- 
pée”; there is the ubiquitious young Reformer, who had 
tried everything else but philanthropy, and was “ giving him- 
self up to public effort,” and for whom, in a certain interview, 
the Woman with a Cause was conscious of the momentary 
wish to write a manual of etiquette for reformers; there is 
the keen-eyed Chronicler, the woman of thirty-nine,who, after 
patient years of waiting, had come to the city to work for a 
cause, modestly veiled in obscurity ; and, finally, there is the 
Tailoress, the victim of all this experiment in Altruism. She 
had character and aims of her own; and she lived in an attic, 
and was working out these aims in her own way, but when 
the Altruist and the Anarchist heard of her, they said it was 
her duty to lead a strike of women vest-makers. When it 
failed miserably, “her Jeanne D’ Arc courage left her,” and, 
although the Altruist gave a ringing address on “The Defeat 
that is Success,’’ she never rallied from the blow, much to 
his amazement. 

These delicately incisive types and the failures they em- 
body make Miss Hastings’s book a satire that might have an 
influence out of due proportion on the lay mind, if it were 
not balanced by a recently published book of the actual 
achievement, sound and moral, accomplished by these same 
seekers for the truth. We refer to the ‘‘ Hull House Maps 
and Papers,” submitted by Miss Addams and the other 
workers in that Chicago settlement. And even Miss Hastings’s 
arraignment ends with a word of hope, for out of the wreck 
of topsyturvyism that is bound to follow in the wake of a 
movement in which the most headstrong and least fitted often 
assume the lead, there come the words of the Doctor anent 
the relation of the man with a mission to the public at 
large :—“ You can’t take doing good as a profession; you 
have got to do good work. We have no right to palm off an 
interest in the lives of others as a substitute for living our- 
selves.” If the world keeps this in mind, and the one simple 
command in regard to one’s neighbor, all experiments in 
philanthropy need not be as disastrous as this one was. 





Tir. Stockton’s ‘‘Treasure Island’’ 
The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank R. Stockton, 
Scribner's Sons, 

No ONE WHo KNows his Stockton well can accuse him of 
writing in an entirely new vein in this story. To discover 
that he, Stockton, knows the water, and can write of it, 
what better proof do we want than the delightful “ Rudder 
Grange”; and to find that he can write in an adventurous 
vein,we need go no farther than “ The Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.” Then there is “The Merry 
Chanter,” which shows that he is nowhere more at home than 
on shipboard, and that nautical folk are as old familiar 
friends to him. There are certain features of “ The Adven- 
tures of Captain Horn” that are, however, new so far as 
Mr, Stockton’s stories are concerned. He has never before 
wrecked a young sea-captain, two ladies and a boy on a 
treasure island. There were more than these saved from the 
wrecked Castor, but it is with these four that the story is 
concerned. The elder of the ladies is Mrs. William Cliff, 
who is on her way to Valparaiso; the younger, Miss Edna 
Markham, a school-teacher who “had just ‘passed her 
twenty fifth year, although she looked older.” Ralph, a boy 
of fifteen, is her brother. There are a few white men be- 
longing to the crew and a black cook. The island on which 
Capt. Horn and his little party land is off the Peruvian coast. 
They fancy it uninhabited, but find before long that there is 
a band of desperate outlaws there, known as the “ Rack- 
birds.” Before this unpleasant discovery is made, the cap- 
tain makes another that is more pleasing. He finds a cave 
stored with gold, the value of which cannot be computed. 
By right of discovery it is his, but how to get it away is a 
serious difficulty. 

It would certainly be unkind to divulge Mr. Stock- 
ton’s ingenious plans, for in their working out lies the excit- 
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ing interest of the story. There is a most characteristic 
touch in the captain’s marriage of convenience; and the 
moving of the action of the story from a desert island to the 
heart of Paris is one of those daring things that no one but 
the inventor of “ Rudder Grange” could have carried out 
with success. Mr. Stockton’s dry humor is found in many 
pages, but it does not permeate this book as it does those 
that are more confessedly humorous. It is a book of 
adventure rather than of humor, and there is plenty of action 
in its chapters. It is healthy adventure, too, with no fight- 
ing for the sake of mangled limbs, no murders for the sake of 
blood. When men have to be made away with, as in the 
case of the “ Rackbirds,” nature spares man the committal of 
crime by the unexpected overflowing of a lake, which carries 
them down the mountain side into the sea, There is plenty 
of plot in the tale, particularly when the author gets his 
characters in Paris, where the incongruity of their surround- 
ings gives him opportunities that he is not slow to improve. 





‘¢ At the First Corner’’ 

and Other Stories. By H. B, Marriott Watson. Roberts Bros. 

THE AUTHOR of this little book puts his worst foot foremost. 
‘‘ Atthe First Corner” and ‘“* The House of Shame,” the first 
two stories, are the two that do the least credit to his art and 
taste. In writing them his aim has been to treat realistically 
certain unpleasant types of character, and certain seamy as- 
pects of life, and he has succeeded beyond a doubt: the 
treatment is brutally realistic, but it is nothing else. It is 
not artistic: it is merely matter of fact. The reader who ex- 
pects something “spicy” will be disappointed. Virtue is 
at a discount in these pages, it is true, but vice is not tricked 
out in gaudy colors, The same method is pursued in the 
fourth story, ‘The Edge of the Precipice,” the precipice 
being, of course, a moral one. This is better, since the sin- 
ners here are less stupid and clammy than those whose sordid 
lives are revealed to us in the first two tales. The third story, 
‘‘Mr. Atkinson,” the romance of a greengrocer’s daughter, 
is simply sordid ; the murder and suicide with which it ends 
produce the same effect upon the reader that would be caused 
by hearing the stroke of a hammer upon the head of a steer 
in a slaughter-house—a slight feeling of nausea. “In the 
Basement” isa very underground story indeed. It sets forth 
the callous indifference to death of an old man’s wife and 
son, whose sole anxiety is to get a barber to the sufferer’s 
bedside in time to save the extra fee charged for shaving a 
corpse. The last story, “The Last of Blackbeard,” de- 
scribes the taking-off of an Australian bushranger. This, 
also, leaves the reader as unmoved as it finds him. Like 
“Mr. Atkinson,” it illustrates nothing so clearly as how not 
to write a story. Commend us to the writer who treats of 
battle, murder and sudden death (if he is to treat of such 
themes at all) in a way to freeze our blood, and make our eyes 
start from their sockets. Anyone could tell a story in this 
dry, prosaic way—we could do it ourselves. What we wish 
when we read of murderous bushrangers and frenzied grocers’ 
clerks, is to be stirred up. Stevenson needed nothing more 
romantic than a young bank-clerk to chill our very marrow; 
when Kipling and Weyman draw blood, it is hot blood, and 
the sight of it freezes our own. The author of “ At the Cor- 
ner”’ is an impassive chronicler, and makes his rea” er an im- 
passive spectator of scenes that ought to thrill him. 

This is largely the fault ofhistheory. Heapparently holds 
that so long as one writes without passion, he may write on 
any theme. For our part, we should sooner pardon a man 
who wrote of wrongdoing of one sort or another with less 
phlegm. The trouble with the whole band of Ye/low Book 
writers is anemia. Passion is their goddess, it is true; but 
it is Passion in Jaeger flannels, hobbling on crutches to get 
out of a draught. Three stories in the book before us indi- 
cate that the author has a real gift for story-telling. “Am 


Ordeal of Three” islight, bright and gracefully old-fashioned; 
“The Portrait in the Inn” is in the manner of Anthony Hope, 
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and would not discredit that extremely clever barrister; and 
“ Ali Akbar’s Courtyard” is an Arabian Night's Entertain- 
ment of excellence. Give us more of this sort of thing, Mr. 
Watson, and less of street-corners, basements and houses of 
shame. 





‘¢ Transition’’ 
By the Author of ‘A Superfluous Woman.” J. B. Lippincott Co, 

IT IS NECESSARY, in dealing with this notable book, to begin 
with negatives in orderto designate its place in literature. The 
title-page calls it a novel, but it is not in that capacity that 
its success is achieved. It is assuredly not a work of art: for 
so elusive and impractical a thing the author has no consider- 
ation whatever. When she does evolve an artistic situation or 
description, it seems to be in spite of herself, born of enthusi- 
asm over her subject rather than of insight. As a novel the 
book has neither perspective, construction, nor vitality. The 
characters are puppets, set up to elucidate certain ideas, to 
place the writer’s theories and beliefs in a favorable light be- 
fore the world. It is a political tract, argumentative and di- 
dactic, but one that is unusually successful, for it arouses an 
interest in the socialistic doctrines that it promulgates. The 
author is preoccupied, moreover, in differentiating the the- 
ories of the socialists from those of the anarchists. And 
round these two purposes she has woven a kind of a story, 
whose texture is so filmy that it never conceals the central 
motive. From the novelist’s point of view she is at her best 
in the beginning, where the contrast between success and dis- 
appointment is effective. Fresh from a brilliant career at 
Cambridge, Honora returns to the rectory, her home, eager 
to carry out her plans for its resuscitation and improvement, 
plans in which she is always the dominant figure, receiving 
homage, and continuing unmolested her scholarly labors. 
These ideas are suddenly shattered by her gentle father’s un- 
alterable resolve to give up his tithes to the church. It is only 
after Honora looks in vain to Lyttleton for sympathy, and 
discovers his admiration of her father’s sacrifice, that she 
faces the situation and leaves home to take charge of a girls’ 
school in London. The gradual broadening of her nature 
through small humiliations and reverses is outlined, but 
hardly more, and the change in her opinion of socialism is 
not quite convincing. The author sets up a barrier in order 
to knock it down; she deliberately makes the girl narrow 
and prejudiced, that the crushing of these qualities may be 
the more remarkable. Sheridan and Lyttleton are both a 
woman's men; we are not made to feel the force of the 
former, nor the strenuous virility of the latter. Lucilla has 
more vitality, and certain scenes in which she appears are 
charming; but even she is often a creature of clay. 

But when the book is examined from another standpoint, 
it is easier to discover its excuse for being. It is good so- 
cialism, socialism of a finer, more stimulating kind than Mrs, 
Ward has given us in “ Marcella.” Sheridan, “one of the 
leaders of modern thought,” reaches the conclusions that ani- 
mate him through a sorrow of his own—the silent endurance 
of unjust suspicion. ‘And suddenly,” says this writer, 
“through the eyes of his own suffering he saw—clearly, im- 
aginatively, potently—the suffering of his fellow-men. It 
rolled up before him in an intensely vivid presentment that 
shook him to the heart. And with a man too wholesomely 
Occupied to be tempted to dwell on the emotional side of 
life, this disturbance of the nature was genuine and profound, 
and the precursor of lasting results.” He works and lectures, 
he grows sympathetic and eloquent, he is determined to un- 
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_ derstand the significance of things, to grasp the future. “ The 


most rigid conservative,” he says, “finds himself moved on 
by the sheer impetus of events to the position of last cen- 
Lyttleton outlines in a talk be- 
tween them the trend of thought in the direction of social- 


ism. The weakness of Chartism, Carlyleism and Christian 


_ socialism he finds to be that “in each a stern and splendid 


inspiration was limited by the individualistic tendency to a 
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dogma, a tyranny, a program, an attitude of personal benev- 
olence.” Of Matthew Arnold and Clough he says :— 

‘*In them the dominant peculiarity was regret, the mourning of 
great souls destined to officiate at the sacrifice of a past that was 
beloved, and scarcely able to welcome the advent of a future whose 
strangeness and newness appeared cold and repugnant; yet from 
them had passed out the lasting note of regard to proved truth as 
the only certain criterion."" This note is ‘‘taken up in splendor 
by the modern scientific spirit.” And of the movements in our 
own period of transition, he adds that the Pagan spirit, as revived 
in our era, ‘‘is sheer despair done into the best English by Pater 
and Swinburne. Side by side comes the Aisthetic feeling—a 
fastidious fuss about exquisite detail. Then comes the Revolt in 
Hope. Morris, you know—spendid old Morris! ‘ Then all mine 
and all ¢Azne shall be ours,’ illustrated by Walter Crane, Brother- 
hood and hay-making. Lastly we have Constructive Socialism— 
enthusiasm done into dry work. Finally, Realism, the crusade 
against shams, Blake, Ibsen, Zola, Maupassant, Turgenieff, etc., 
etc., all the eminent unrespectables. And to cap all, we have 
Pseudo-Realism, the affectation of truth,” 

It is in constructive socialism that the writer evidently be- 
lieves. Enthusiasm appeals to her only when it is “done into 
dry work,” when it accomodates itself to conditions of time 
and place, and works out its reforms through them, and not 
by destroying them. ‘All I can do,” says Sheridan in re- 
sponse to Lucilla’s appeal for revolution, for anarchy, ‘‘is to 
see a little bit of progress at a time, and to try and find the 
practical ways in which it may be realized.” This is Miss 
Brooke’s position, and one feels that it holds the germ of 
truth. She is careful to show the antagonism existing between 
socialism and anarchy, between construction, as she believes, 
and destruction. She has made a valuable contribution to 
the literature upon this subject, all the more valuable because 
it is neither deep nor abstruse, yet gives some conception of 
doctrines that are a potent influence in modern thought. 





‘* Tales from the Foothills ’’ 
By Margaret Graham. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

IT IS RESTFUL sometimes to find a book without an author. 
We want one on the title-page, but an author should know 
his place. He can appear in the preface, if it really gives 
him relief, but even then it is like an actor's coming out be- 
fore the curtain to bow to the audience before he goes to the 
dressing-room and makes up. In stories, at least, we have 
no use for an author, except when, like Enoch, he is trans- 
lated; and after the first page, as we look back at the preface, 
we must feel in a dim, dreamy way, “ God took him,” and 
henceforth in borrowed omnipresence and gentle unassuming 
omniscience he is a spirit, an atmosphere in which people 
breathe and move and have their being. It is one of the de- 
lightful qualities of these stories, that a very marked and 
creative individuality is so perfectly diffused that Margaret 
Graham is but a kind of climate in which some very interest- 
ing people live. Almost all of them are humorous—some 
because they think so, some because they don’t. Perhaps it 
might be said that the fun here and there is a little elaborate, 
and that occasionally there is an air of spontaneousness 
which is a little too good to be true, but everyone will like 
Jerry, who makes a pathetic little cradle out of a box and 
looks at it wistfully, and says, * Babies are pretty generally 
respectable, no matter what their folks are.” There is an 
excellent mother-in-law in “The Withrow Water Right” ; 
children seem to be used mostly for picturesque purposes on 
the edges of the stories. Perhaps it is our author’s husbands 
(paper ones) that are most interesting to us, though the in- 
terest was rather painful to their wives. Jerry appears sud- 
denly before Enoch Embody from afar, and says,“ Yes Uncle, 
here I am—slightly disfigured—but still in the ring.’ He 
broke off and assumed an air of deepest dejection. “ I've 
had great trouble since I saw you, uncle—I’ve lost my wife.” 
He turned to the window and pretended to look through the 
cobwebbed glass. ‘She went off very sudden and she was 
—conscious to the last.” This is Mrs. Graham’s way of in- 


forming the reader that Jerry’s quondam wife had run away. 
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Not only in her fun, but in her strong surprises of serious- 
ness as well, does our author show her dramatic gift of sug- 
gestion. Literature does not consist so much in saying 
things as in not needing to say them, and for the most part 
the distinguishing feature of Mrs. Graham’s art is that it is so 
much like life that it uses silence somewhat the way God does. 
Comparisons are invidious, of course, but inasmuch as the 
First Author has from the beginning left all His best things 
unsaid, it is not a little strange that we have been so long in 
realizing the inspiration of inference. It is through their use 
of reserve that we find a peculiar power in these stories, but 
they do not seem artfully reserved. We are accustomed 
nowadays to a certain conscious skill of not saying things. 
Many authors seem to indulge in a teasing bravado—a 
wicked desire to defy the reader and take a brutal advantage 
of him and leave him at the end of the chapter with, “ Well 
now, don’t you wish you knew? Here is my last half-page. 
Here is the blank paper. What are you going to do about 
it?” Mrs, Graham's reserve does not seem her own. It seems 
like the reserve of things themselves, and it is very curiously 
heightened in its effect by what appears very often to be a 
distinct lack of reserve—the rollicking laughing and crying 
spirit that runs along like a shadowy self through all the book 
and never seems to be held in check by the author, but by 
the characters and by what happens. She is in the hands of 
Providence, and, though of course she is her Providence 
herself, she lets no one know it. It is not every artist who 
would dare to round the crisis of her story and of a woman's 
life with “I’m real glad of it, Elick. You'll find two shirts 
in the middle drawer. I think the under one’s the best.” 
But it is not because Mrs. Graham dares to do it. It is be- 
cause she can do it, that it is so full of interest. With some 
writers there would be just two shirts and a middle drawer, 
and that would be the end of it; but in these stories there 
are no ends anywhere. Every trivial turn, and every common 
event, has its opening toward the beautiful, and there is a 
strange, dumb wistfulness from the hearts of homely things 
that pervades the book—as if they were seeking to be loved; 
as if they had always been lovable, had always been striving 
to speak and never been heard, This is the kind of writing 
that fills the world with new voices—and it fills everyone’s 
world, for idealism is beautiful just in proportion as it is dif- 
ficult: and the mind that can surround the weary facts and 
vacant details of life with their true vistas into something 
more, has brought to pass not only the most remarkable, but 
the most available miracle of human thought. 

Literature is the beautiful-practical. It is, indeed, some- 
thing to be beautiful, but it is more to be beautiful to the 
point. For there is not only the beauty itself, but still another 
beauty, just because it is to the point; and the truest ideal- 
ism consists in this exquisite fitness—the fitness of real 
thought to real life and the real beauty that belongs to them 
both. The world will always want the creative power that 
makes out of dream and sky and sea a “ Treasure Island,” 
but it will always want more the creative power that makes a 
Treasure Island out of the doleful, actual, little St. Helena 
that most of us are sure that we live on. But the uplift of 
this kind of writing, this opening of doors, does not come 
merely from the vistas themselves, every one of which we can 
go straightway and use. It is deeper and broader than that. 
It comes from the pervading sense of there being vistas—the 
sense that there always must be, and that all our closed doors 
are the shadows of our hearts, It might be called realism be- 
cause it is so frank, so winningly unafraid of homeliness; but 
this very frankness comes of intimacy with beauty, and all 
the awkwardness of these characters is turned to grace by 
the touching of their souls. It is only an idealist who should 
dare to be real. Mrs. Graham’s work is idealism realized, 
and the realness of it is not put on—it is brought out. It is 
full of the spirit of delicate prophecy, with a thread of ex- 
quisite interpretation running through the hearts of words 
from beginning to end. With all its abandon of humor, its 
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spiritedness, its skilfulness and wit, its sadness and sordid- 
ness, and the apparent prominence of other and opposite 
things, the main impression of this book is its conviction of 
life, its glorious wanting to live—live anywhere, live in any- 
one,—only to live and look life in the face and laugh and 
cry and strive and strive again and die—die with the love of 
the world on our lips but no jealousy in our hearts, and some- 
thing in the spirit that says, “We stay while the old, old 
world goes on, the world to which we have loved our way so 
near that we can almost hear Life, beautiful Life, treading 
softly on our graves; and hope and fear and love and worship 
—they shall always be.” Life is to be loved—that is the 
message of this book. Life is worth while. There are no 
tears but life shines through, and there are no graves that 
make us forget, It is one of the distinctions of these stories 
that, while beyond all question they are light reading, they 
are by no means light writing. Literature, like life, disguises 
its depths. We read, and then we go forth and live, and 
find them for ourselves, and the souls of books shal] follow us. 





‘¢The Story of Christine Rochefort’’ 
By Helen Choate Prince. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs, PRINCE has written, in many respects, a very pleasant 
story. Its setting, the little gray town of Blois, is pictur- 
esque; its dramatis persone are effectively grouped, and 
work out their drama in a prompt, economical fashion. 
Moreover, the author often charms us by her delicate appre- 
ciation of the finer traits of character, and by her truly 
feminine talent for discovering the nobler motive where a 
more cynical observer would impute the base. The Abbé is 
a character in which she has even sacrificed some dramatic 
possibilities in favor of her generous ideal. Yet full of 
feminine charm as the book is, it unfortunately does not con- 
tent itself with the “ Ewig Weibliche.” It does not confine 
itself to the one theme that the author knows intimately, the 
struggle of a woman, hampered by the traditional ideal of 
herself, to slow self-realization. On the contrary, it uses the 
social problem as the means of developing this motive, and 
is tempted further to assume all the responsibilities of the 
situation, and to give us a tract on socialism,. or anarchism, 
or strikes, or irreligion; these seem rather confused in the 
author’s mind and serve indiscriminately to body forth the 
rebellion of Labor against Capital. As Mr. Zangwill says, the 
novel, as argument, has weight only when its characters and 
situations are typical rather than exceptional, and when they 
are sufficiently numerous and diversified to be fairly repre- 
sentative of all the factors in the problem. Mrs. Prince’s 
argument is found wanting in these respects. She takes for 
her subject a perfectly unwarrantable strike, and proves that 
all strikes are iniquitous. She represents Labor, on the one 
hand, by a few peasant clowns, an unscrupulous party leader 
and a young aristocrat of passion, but no balance; and, on 
the other hand, she gives us Capital and the Church trium- 
phant in the person of a young manufacturer of calm judg- 
ment, generosity and scrupulous honor, and of a priest who 1s 
a miracle of self devotion. 

And even these characters, though in the main well con- 
ceived, lack absolute veracity. We are sorry that the author, 
in order to prove Rochefort’s generosity impeccable, should 
destroy our faith in his prudence by making him contribute 
funds to the very strike which is ruining both himself and 
his men; should set him to work building model lodging- 
houses for the incendiaries of his own factory. We think 
that the author herself had rather a vague conception of 
Martel. We should say that the young aristocrat in social- 
istic politics would be, if not more cynical, at least a more 
cultivated and mentally informed person than here repre- 
sented, There are hints of the evidence of deficient observa- 
tion in the book, and of a superficial knowledge of the social 
situation. Mrs. Prince has seemingly given a summary of 
her own conclusions in the Abbé’s speech, which is truly 
representative of the economic ignorance of the clergy, whil 
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its effectiveness seems a little extraordinary when we consider 
that it was addressed to an audience properly versed in the 
waysand meansof socialistic propaganda, Here as elsewhere, 
with the exception of several faithful portraitures of women, 
the author treats her facts with palpable partiality. Unfor- 
tunately the story of Marcella preceded the story of Christine 
Rochefort, and gave us the same problem, treated by one so 
intimate with her subject and so masterly in portraiture, that a 
book so strikingly like it in general scheme and conclusion as 
that under discussion, suffers from the comparison that it 
challenges. Mrs, Prince’s moral does not matter very much ; 
it is essentially the same as Mrs. Ward’s; but her means of 
reaching it are not artistically or logically legitimate. With 
teal skill in storytelling and much fine sympathy for certain 
phases of spiritual passion, she has surpassed her own limits 
by attempting to arbitrate in the social question, We need 
all of Mrs. Ward’s critical and philosophic faculty, as well as 
her firm grip of fact, to make the ethical argument effective. 








Slav Characteristics 
1. Master and Man. By Tolstoi. Tr. by A. H. Beaman, 
ton & Co. 2. Children of the Soil. Ry 4 Henryk Sienkiewtcs, 
by Jeremiah Curtin, Little, Brown & Co. 

IN THIS sTORY (1) Tolstoi once more spells out his creed 
in parables, or, rather, in a single parable, for the tale is both 
short and simple. Vassili Andreitch was in a hurry to con- 
clude a transaction that he expected to be uncommonly profit- 
able. Therefore, although it was holiday, and although a 
storm threatened, he set out as soon after divine service as 
he could, to meet the owner of the timber which he wished to 
purchase before others should have time to make an offer; 
and, to please his wife, who insisted that he should not drive 
alone, since he had the purchase-money on his person, he 
took with him his man, Nikita. Outside the village the snow 
drifted like smoke across the country; the road-marks were 
covered, and they lost their way. The servant took charge, 
turned the sleigh about, but the snow already on the ground 
continued to drift. But by driving straight on as nearly as 
they could guess, they at last reached a road, another one, 
which brought them to a village but a few versts from that 
tv which they wished to go. They received directions, but 
again lost their way, and, towards nightfall, returned to the 
village. This time they took shelter in a peasant’s house; 
but Vassili, anxious about his bargain, would not stay for the 
hight, and, as soon as warmed through with tea and vodka, 
they were off again, with fresh directions, Vassili again taking 
the reins. The peasant’s son guided them to the highroad; 
nevertheless Vassili, who had drunk all the vodka, again lost 
the way. It was now night; the storm had increased in vio- 
lence. They got entangled among ravines, wearied out by 
forcing their way through the drifts, for the pony’s strength 
Was exhaused and he could no longer drag them and the 
sleigh. Nikita, at last, could trudge no further, and prepared 
to spend the night under the lee of a hill, “If we are to be 
ffozen it can't be helped,” he answered to Vassili's objec- 
tions. He unharnessed the horse (which immediately turned 
its tail to the wind), set the shafts upright, so that, should 
they be snowed under, the peasants might see them and dig 
them out, and, the master neither directing nor hindering, the 
servant took from him the bagging and part of the straw in 
the cece wherewith to cover the horse and make a nest in 

snow for himself. In fact, the parts that each usually 
ed were, to some extent, reversed by their misfortune. 
_ Yassili, huddled up in his furs on the remaining straw in 
sleigh, amused himself with remembering his business 
fllecesses, He felt even lively at first, but next restless, and 
then vexed at his inaction. Managing to strike a light and 
t0 look at his watch, he found it was only a little past mid- 
mght; and the idea of waiting, to be frozen, probably, and 
d in the snow, became insupportable. He got on the 
"s back with difficulty, and rode away, feeling that it did 
Matter so much if Nikita were to die: he had little to 
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live for. Nikita felt the same; still, he crawled into the 
place vacated by his master. He was chilled through, one 
foot was frozen, and he soon became unconscious. Mean- 
while Vassili, lacking any sense of direction, rode in circles, 
The pony fell in a snow-drift, he got off, and then the pony 
picked itself up, plunged on through the drift, and disappeared. 
The horse was, now, master and leader; there was nothing 
for it, but to follow in its tracks, which brought Vassili back 
to the sleigh and the half-frozen Nikita. His fright when he 
had found himself entirely alone had put a new value upon 
the latter’s life, had shaken from him his former estimation 
of himself, his business and concerns. He was now more 
anxious to save Nikita than himself, and, removing the snow, 
he threw himself upon the servant, tucking his furs about 
him and protecting him with his body. And this seemed to 
him the best and the pleasantest thing that had happened to 
him in his life. Next day the peasants dug out his bocy and 
that of the horse, and Nikita, still alive. The solidarity of 
man with man, the superficial nature of those distinctions 
which make up so much of our “selves,” is the truth to 
which the parable points. 

The leading idea in Tolstoi’s story—that it is blesseder to 
give than to receive—is also that of Sienkiewicz’s bulky 
novel (z), Sienkiewicz, indeed, seems to claim it as a pe- 
culiarly Slavic idea; and, in the form in which it is put for- 
ward by Tolstoi, it may be admitted so to be, for Vassili’s con- 
version is simply the resurgence in a modern person of the 
primitive, communistic Russian. But the underlying traits 
that crop out in “ Children of the Soil” are not all so good 
and noble. Pan Stanislav Polayetski, a successful man of 
business, although a Pole of good family, goes to collect a 
long-standing debt, and falls in love with the daughter of his 
debtor, Yet he quarrels with her father and with her over 
the money, and sells his claim to another admirer of Marynia, 
who buys the estate without having the means to pay for it, 
but is rejected by the maiden. A reconciliation is effected 
between Stanislav and Marynia, and Mashko, the rejected 
suitor, marries a lady reputed to be wealthy, and learns to 
love her in spite of the fact that he has been deceived about 
her money. Thus it is demonstrated that it is impossible 
for the Slav to keep out of love, or to follow his ewn interests 
consistently rather than those of his neighbor; and that, as 
one of the characters, an eccentric Prof. Vaskovski, puts it, 
being the youngest of the Aryans with all the uncooled fervor 
of the race, the future belongs to them; they are to com- 
plete the Christianization of the world. But the Polish 
author is by no means as earnest, nor in any way as great a 
writer, as the Russian. Tolstoi pays slight attention to de- 
cadentism; Sienkiewicz’s novel is full of it. And that fact 
alone is sufficient to show that he is a much smaller man, 
Bukatski, the typical “decadent ” of his book, occupies himself 
with art and trifles, refuses to help Mashko out of his diffi- 
culties because that would only result in a comedy which he 
had seen already—that of the successful parvenu,—while by 
simply not paying he might be able to enjoy the tragedy of 
his downfall. He dislikes to be known as a Polish noble, 
‘“‘ with a passion for uproar, pickled cucumbers and escutch- 
eons,” and prefers to be thought of as a Buddhist with pains 
in the back of his neck. Most of the male characters are 
more or less touched with Bukatski’s pessimism and “the 
refined evil of the West”; and even Stanislav is finally 
saved from it only by being led by Marynia, against his bus- 
iness judgment, to buy back her father’s estate and to return 
to that life of the landed proprietor which he had begun by 
despising as no longer profitable. The work is too diffuse, 
yet the reader skips at his peril, for there are few pages that 
do not put in an interesting or amusing light some current 
doctrine or some fashion of the hour. 





THE FAMOUS Portuguese author and publisher, Pinheiro 
Chagas, died in poverty recently in Lisbon. He wasa Cabinet. 
Minister for several years. 
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London’s Slums 
1. Tales of Mean Streets. By Arthur Morrison. Roberts Bros. 2, Slum 
Stories of London, By Henry W. Nevinson. Holt & Co. 

THE FASCINATION which low life, whether in fact or jn fiction, 
has for many people is usually owing to the possibilities which they 
think they see in it for new developments. In this country, es- 
pecially, it is to the man from the ranks that we are accustomed to 
look to meet new emergencies as they arise; and the man and the 
occasion do, in fact, often come out of the unknown together. 
We have little, as yet, of that hopeless residuum, incapable of 
mounting, of that class whom to call ‘‘savages ’’ would be to libel 
undeveloped humanity, that forms so large a part of the population 
in all the great cities of Europe, but especially in London. The 
London rough has not even the animal courage that leads his fel- 
lows of Paris periodically to the barricades; he will not fight, but 
will kick and abuse his women; a few policemen can handle him 
and his like when they come forth in their thousands; he is useless 
even as food for powder and, since he seldom gives society a suf- 
ficient excuse for shooting or hanging him, it is one of the most 
perplexing of problems to know what to do with him. 

We cannot say that Mr. Morrison (1) has in any measure solved 
that problem in making him sit for his portrait. A more unat- 
tractive rogues’ gallery than that contained in some of his ‘‘ Tales”’ 
it were impossible to imagine, Such a crowd as that which throngs 
the tram-car in ‘‘ To Low Bridge,” so dull and sodden in its bru- 
tality, it were impossible to find in the worst quarters of cosmo- 
politan New York. The lowest criminal that figures in New York 
police-courts is no worse, drunk, than is Billy Chope, sober. And 
while Mr. Morrison, with a grim Scottish humor, abstains from 
putting in high lights where he might, he does not exaggerate the 
shadows. His book is gray and grimy throughout, like his speci- 
men street on a wet day, when the smoke comes down with the 
rain, The Billy Chopes, though numerous, are not the majority 
of his characters. Most are working-people, sometimes respect- 
able, but never of a hopeful sort. Their religion is a weekly 
menace of hell-fire, which they enjoy as they do the horrors in the 
newspapers, They have no ward politics, nor any other politics, 
but they sometimes go on strike, and then on tramp, and end, if 
they are lucky, by resuming their former coloriess existence. They 
have no more any principle of cohesion, or any common interest, 
than a flock of sparrows. ‘‘In Business” and ‘‘ All that Mes- 
suage’’ show that fate overtakes the odd individual that tries to 
rise out of the position into which he was born, Old Jack Ran- 
dall, having put his savings into Building Society real estate, is 
forthwith regarded as a capitalist and an enemy by his fellow 
workers. He is hustled from their meetings, thrashed as a spy, 
cheated of his rent, sold out of his property, and rises from a sick- 
bed to go to the workhouse, Mrs. Munsey opens shop; her 
neighbors disdain to patronize her establishment, and traveling 
salesmen sell to her goods by wholesale at more than retail prices, 
What would be looked upon as exceedingly sharp practice in the 
land of wooden nutmegs is apparently the usual way of doing 
business in East London, On that point, at least, it may be said 
that our East Side is but little better off than London’s East End, 
for business morality is with us at a much lower ebb than even 
our local politics. But, on the whole, Hope has as clear a right 
to her shrine in Tompkins Square as Liberty to her pedestal in the 
harbor. We have said nothing of the literary merits of Mr. Mor- 
rison’s book, They are very considerable; but here it will be read 
because it presents.what is to Americans a new phase of the world- 
wide social question. 

Mr. Nevinson has written a really admirable book (2). In the 
Whitechapel district of London we had not looked for entertain- 
ment. The very atmosphere of the place attunes our minds to 
misery and despair. It is a place for breeding Toynbee Hall re- 
ports and the hot-bed of statistics for political economists; The 
daily papers drag thence daily horrors for our matitutinal delecta- 
tion and comfortable solicitude. We are wont to le it in 
imagination with gaunt slatterns and brutal British drunkards of 
the types Hogarth has imprinted forever on our minds. We had 
not looked for entertainment there, we repeat. But this Mr. Nevin- 
son gives us in these stories, It is a bit idealized, of course, this 
Whitechapel, but the tales lose nothing by that. Jocko Britton is 
a lad of the slums, of preternatural observation and knowledge of 
human nature, but he manages, for all his consciousness of sun- 
set effects and the intricate workings of the heart, to tell rattling 
good stories, For instance, there is Old Parky’s expedition to a 
hop-pi in Kent, and the account of the aquarium in ‘‘a glass 
case as 'e’d made with stones and grass stuck in it and two frogs 
to. keep the water fresh, a thing as they do by breathin’ bubbles 
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through it”; or the romance of the skipper of the St. George 
lighter, who had won the Doggett coat and badge in his lusty 
youth. There are ten of these stories in all, but ‘‘ Parky ”’ is our 
favorite. He is an acquaintance worth the making. 





Other Works of Fiction 

VOLUME Iv, of the new edition of Poe, of which we have a}. 
ready noticed the previous issues, is devoted to tales uf ‘‘ Extrava. 
ganza and Caprice,”’ such as ‘‘ The Duc de |’Omelette” and 
** Three Sundays in a Week.’”’ The editor, Mr. E. C. Stedman, 
gives in his notes an account of the number, order and publication 
of Poe’s tales, of great interest to collectors, and a more generally 
interesting note on Poe’s quotations, book-titles and footnotes, 
showing how greatly he was indebted to encyclopedias and other 
easily attained sources for the erudition of which he made such 
great display. The most curious instance of borrowing that is 
given is that of a long passage in ‘‘ A Descent Into the Mael- 
strém,”’ which Poe took bodily from ‘* The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” crediting only a part to the Encyclopedia, which itself had 
borrowed without any credit at all from a work on ‘* The Natural 
History of Norway,” translated from the Danish of the Rev. Erich 
Pontoppidan. Nor is this all, In the ninth and last edition of 
the ‘* Britannica,” Poe is credited with having ‘‘ faithfully collated 
and thrown into stereoscopic relief the various reports of travel- 
lers about the Maelstrém,’’ while, in fact, his only source was the 
Encyclopedia itself. The illustrations, by Albert Edward Sterner, 
two pictures of ‘‘ King Pest,’’ and one to the ‘‘ Article for Black- 
wood,’’ are sufficiently grotesque to please the most unregulated 
taste. The frontispiece is a portrait, engraved on wood after a 
daguerrotype in the possession of Mr. Thomas J. McKee, (Stone 
& Kimball.) 





THE NEW EDITION of Thomas Hardy’s ‘‘ Far From the Mad- 
ding Crowd” being adorned with an etching on Japan-paper of 
the old church at Weatherbury, the only semaining landmark of 
the place, and by a map of the ‘‘ Wessex”’ of Hardy’s novels, the 
author has supplied a new preface about these in part imaginary 
localities, The term ‘‘ Wessex,’ applied to the modern Cornwall 
and Devonshire and neighboring parts, had no existence since the 
Norman Conquest until the author of ‘‘Far From the Madding 
Crowd ”’ disinterred it to define the territory in which he proposed 
to lay the scene of his stories, It has since got once more into 
current use, and now, it seems, is recognized by the English post- 
office. But Mr. Hardy assures us that the Wessex of his tales is 
largely imaginary, and that much that had really existed there 
when he began to write exists now no longer. Nevertheless, the 
map shows us the position of most of the localities described in the 
stories, so that tourists with a desire to convert fiction into fact may 
set about doing so with a certainty of being, at least, in the 
right track. (Harper & Bros.) CRAWFORD’s ‘‘Sant’ Ilario” 
comes to us in paper covers as No. 2 of Macmillan’s Novelists’ 
Library; and Ernest William Harnung’s Australian romance, 
‘*Tiny Luttrell,” in similar dress, as forming part of Cassell’s 
Sunshine Series. 








‘*THE SCHERZO IN B. FLAT MINOR,” by D. Higbee, is a 
story, short yet over-long, of a lonely, discontended mortal, roused 
for a time from his lethargy by a lady whose singing of Chopin's 
Scherzo, and, later, of the rondo of Orpheus, from Gliick’s opera, 
seemed to him something worth living for. But the singer died 
without having made his acquaintance, and the gloomy Felix fol- 
lowed her, let us hope not to Hades, by way of the town water- 
works. (Atlanta, Ga.: Franklyn Printing and Pub’g Co,)—— 
THE IDLE EXILE’s ‘‘In Tent and Bungalow” is a new edition 
of a book of East Indian stories of the sort made popular by Mr. 
Kipling. There are elephants, a tiger hunt, a dust-storm, several 
gallant military men, as many smart civilians, and ladies who set 
up ‘‘ bow-wows,” with all that these imply, in the cool Himalayan 
foot-hills while their husbands swelter and incur risks of fever in 
the plains. All are well done, yet not so well as they have been 
done by the author of ‘‘Soldiers Three,” and we soon tire of the 
narrow life and petty interests of the little set of soldiers and of- 
ficials and their ‘‘ladies’’ in that huge and variously peopled coun- 
try which the author was, it appears, too lazy to explore.——A 
NEW ISSUE, in the Unknown Library, of ‘‘ The Wee Widows 
Cruise in Quiet Waters,” by the same author, will be welcomed 
for the summer vacation. The cruise in the ‘‘ Speck,” with @ 
smart crew of one, and only one cabin, with a kennel for the crew, 
and no cook and no steward and the wee widow compelled to do 
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her own washing, is almost as exciting an affair as Charles Lamb's 
yoyage in the never-to-be-forgotten Yarmouth Hoy. The voyagers 
gail to Boston and thence to Southsea, and thence to Beaulieu, 
and see something of Yarmouth and the Purbeck hills, and make 
an end of their trip perforce somewhere on the way to Corfe Castle. 
(Cassell Pub’g Co.) 





THE STORIES of Ellen Olney Kirk are invariably interesting. 
They are all of them constructed with consummate skill, and the 
author knows how to write good English. The characters of her 
latest novel, ‘‘ The Story of Lawrence Garthe,” stand out clearly 
in their individuality, and the reader lives with them, instead of 
merely observing their lives through the pages, as is the case with so 
many books nowadays, The character we like best in these pages 
is that of the child, and we recommend it to all who give to the 
soul-life of children the attention and loving observation it so fully 
deserves. A close observer of American life, especially as it man- 
ifests itself in New York, the author has felt obliged to introduce 
the New Woman into this story, but she is only part of the care- 
fully set stage whereon the good old passions and impulses, that 
sufficed the great writers of the past, are made to influence the his- 
tory of the chief characters. That love is stronger than prejudice 
we all know, and the noble young girl, who at last consents to 
marry the man who was mismated and set free by the law, 
gains our admiration and affection, and our gratitude, because 
through her the lonely child of Lawrence Garthe will learn to know 
the tender love that is as necessary to its mental and emotional 
growth as are dew and sunshine to the unfolding of the flower, 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





THERE ARE other scents than those of ‘‘ Auld Reekie”’ and 
the land of Galloway in S, R. Crockett’s collection of stories and 
essays, ‘*Bog-Myrtle and Peat.’’ Indeed, the best and the 
longest, though its hero is set down as a Galloway man, and is 
indubitably Scotch, has for heroine a Russo-Italian countess, and 
for scenery the Italian Alps. Mr. Crockett is devoted to the fine 
art of digressing. Somewhere in each tale, commonly at the 
beginning, he wanders about, seeking his motive, and, having 
found it, he does not always stick to it. In ‘Saint Lucy of, the 
Eyes” he treats us first to a German lady with red eyelids, then 
to a group of mountain lads and lasses, to an eerie story of seven 
dead men, and a humorous tale of the two pastors of the sinful 
village of Spellino and the quiet ‘‘ deal’ by which they succeeded 
in extracting a living from their stingy parishioners, before settling 
down to business in the matter of the ‘‘eyes”’ and their owner. 
Usually he lays his sins of this sort on his hero’s head, letting him 
spread himself over a half-dozen stories at once, as does the honest 
Jacob Oertler, who, by way of telling of his experience in Paris 
under the Commune, breaks the thread of his discourse to bring 
in Gordon in Africa and a German students’ duel. ‘‘A Scottish 
Sabbath Day " introduces more ‘' points” than any conscientious 
Scotch parson would care to deal with in his longest sermon; and 
**In Praise of Galloway ”’ reads like a scrap-book. But those who 
have read ‘‘ The Stickit Minister ’’ do not need to be told that in 
his will-o'-the-wisp fashion, Mr. Crockett is an amusing writer; at 
thing of his winding way, he comes plumb on some strange 

ident or odd specimen of human nature, and he seldom fails to 
work up toaclimax. (D. Appleton & Co,) 





MR, CROCKETT'’sS little book, ‘‘ The Play-Actress,”’ is so radical- 
ly different from his other stories, that the first feeling one has in 
feading it is surprise. ‘‘ The Stickit Minister ’’ was one thing, 
“The Raiders” was another, and this is still another, leaving the 
impression on your mind that Crockett has determined to try every 
phase of human nature and every condition of life before he de- 
cides to confine himself to any one thing. It is impossible to find 
Out whether he feels he can do all of these things, or whether he 
is disturbed and unsettled in his own mind, and is struggling to 

Plant himself exactly where he belongs. The present effort is not 
“Vety successful. There are some charming touches, some scenes 


between the old Scotch preacher and his little granddaughter that 


are exquisite, but that portion of the story devoted to the London 
slums and the incidents in the life of a play-actress is a good deal 
of afailure. Crockett seems to be out a his depth in this, his 
"men and women are a little artificial, the good are almost too 
food, and the bad are not quite bad enough. It will serve to fill 

) time not otherwise occupied, though, for no one will lay it down 
Without finishing it. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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THE APPEARANCE OF a third edition of Lady Duff Gordon's 
version of Meinhold’s ‘‘ Amber Witch” (‘‘ Maria Schweidler, die 
Bernsteinhexe ") goes far to show that others beside the editor, 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs, regard the story as ‘‘ the most effective pres- 
entation of medieval thought and feeling which the whole 
romantic movement has produced.” It was originally written to 
mystify the critics, and succeeded so well that several of them re- 
fused to give credit to the author’s confession that it was merely a 
romance cast in the form of the old chronicles, and dealing with 
absolute artistic freedom with the horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War and of the trials for witchcraft, which at the same time con- 
vulsed all Christendom. Meinhold’s aim was to show that, since, 
in his case, the higher criticism was so easily taken in, it might also 
be at fault in regard to the authorship of the Gospels, an inference 
which we own we think proper enough, so far as it goes, But 
nobody claims that the higher criticism is infallible. The story, 
however, is much more than a clever forgery. The old pastor, 
who still retains his faith in witchcraft after all that his daughter 
is made to suffer, the wicked old Lizzie Holken, and the arch- 
rogue, Sheriff von Appelman, who meets his melodramatic death 
as he conducts the convicted witch to punishment, are full of 
vitality, and every one of the minor characters, however unim- 
portant, leaves his mark on the page. Mr. Jacobs seems to have 
been inspired by the story, for his introduction is the best piece of 
work that we have seen by him. The five illustrations by Philip 
Burne-Jones are very well reproduced in photogravure, and the 
volume has been carefully printed. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons.) 





‘* THe DespoTic LApy,” by W. E. Norris, is an odd story with 
quite an original plot and a great deal of talk that is certainly very 
diverting. It is not to be taken seriously, but serves the pur- 
pose of the day—-to be amused. Two young people are in love 
with each other, and wish to be married, but the girl’s mother, 
who is the despotic lady, says no, and if the daughter marries 
without her mother’s consent she forfeits all interest in her 
father’s estate. The girl’s fiancé goes to a friend and asks him to 
help them with the old lady. The man stands up to her with as 
much spirit as she herself shows, and so she takes a desperate 
fancy to him and determines to marry her daughter to him forth- 
with, Finding, from this condition of affairs, that his friend can- 
not help him, the young man appealsto his father. This person is 
in possession of certain information with regard to the old lady 
that he uses to advantage in his interview with her, but not as his 
son wishes, because he does not desire the alliance. He leaves 
town for a few weeks, and while he is gone the despotic lady has 
her revenge by not only consenting to, but hurrying up the mar- 
riage she had formerly opposed. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE EVER-JOYOUS Mr. John Kendrick Bangs is certainly up to 
date. He has seized the Napoleon craze at its height, and has 
wrung from it a most entertaining book of parody, entitled ‘‘ Mr. 
Bonaparte.of Corsica.’’ Mr. Bangs’s humor is not classical, but, 
like the insect of the Kentucky poet, ‘‘ it gets there just the same.” 
We smile and smile with unpremeditated enjoyment as we read, 
Mr. Bangs relies upon surprises, upon paradoxes, and his unex- 
pectedness is his forte. He takes the great Napoleon through life 
from his earliest years of tyranny over his family to that consum- 
mate moment of achievement when the populace hail him as ‘‘ the 
Hinkey of his time ’’; and beyond that we are shown the conqueror 
maintaining his reputation even in the lower regions, where he is 
known as Napollyon, and successfully ousts the monarch of that 
country from his hitherto undisputed throne. Mr. Bangs is a 
noble special pleader. We grow to love Napoleon under the 
subtle influence of his pen. Doubtless hc will in time have that 
experience which, rumor says, befel Mr. David Dudley Field when 
he defended Tweed, and Satan called at his office to say :-—‘‘ Your 
reputation has spread far beyond this cold world. What will you 
take to defendme?” No small part of the enjoyment we found in 
Mr. Bangs’s book lies in the illustrations of Mr. McVickar, who 
seems to have abandoned his weli-known formal style for an alto~ 
gether delightful variety. He is almost as funny as Mr. Bangs. 
(Harper & Bros.) 





MR. JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON is a recent British aspirant 
for fame as a blood-curdler, His romance of the West Indian 
seas, ‘‘ The Hispaniola Plate,” is well conceived, and lacks only 
verisimilitude to be altogether interesting. But therein lies the 
difference between genius and talent, between Robert Louis 
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Stevenson and John Bloundelle-Burton, The latter author has 
chosen a picturesque figure in American history, about whom to 
formulate his story—no less a worthy than that Sir William Phips 
who was a Maine lad, the apprentice of a ship’s carpenter, and 
who persuaded Charles II. and the second Duke of Albemarle 
successively to fit him out with ships to go in search of a sunken 
Spanish treasure in the West Indies. How he was ultimately 
successful and brought back to England some 300,000/. worth of 
the ‘‘ Hispaniola Plate,’’ how he was knighted and made Governor 
of New England in consequence, and later led the Boston men in 
the taking of Port Royal, and in turn was beaten back from 
Quebec with his New England fleet by Frontenac, is history: 
some of Parkman’s most entrancing pages deal with Sir William 
Phips. We have surely said enough to demonstrate that the 
author could scarce have found a more romantic figure for his 
novel, The story combines adventure in 1683 with adventure in 
1893, no little blood is spilled (as is proper for a picturesque 
novel), and no little part of that is laid to the account of West 
Indian sharks, It is reported that a certain daring swimmer, who 
is a conspicuous shipping-merchant in New York, recently offered 
a large prize for an authenticated instance of a man’s being eaten 
by a shark, and still holds his prize unawarded. If Mr. Bloundelle- 
Burton can prove this part of his novel to be history, also, perhaps 
a treasure awaits him in this western continent, no less than his 
hero. (Cassell Publishing Co.) 





NOW THAT the novel of adventure has fairly got possession of 
the field, we are beginning to reap both its vices and its virtues. 
‘*The Jewel of Ynys Galon,” by Owen Rhoscomyl, has a good 
many of the former. It is a tale of tall fighting among pirates on 
the Welsh coast, with the usual impossible plot constructed to 
supply the largest possible number of hairbreadth escapes, It re- 
minds one that even so acute a thinker as George Meredith failed 
to perceive the secret of the story of adventure when he said, in 
his parenthetical sneer at Homer, that we no longer take pleas- 
ure in the details of savage battle. We are not prepared to 
admit that Homer did either, but it is certain that Owen Rhos- 
comyl does. That is the great blot on his book. The fights are 
too numerous, the tension is too constant, and the author seems 
to take a brutal delight in the spectacle of men tumbling forward 
with their brains running down their faces. Of the really artistic 
use of battle—to stir the biood and clear the vision with the con- 
sequence that men are seen truly while in extreme situations—this 
book has very little. It is essentially a boys’ story—that is to 
say, there is no love in it, and very little analysis. A wholesome 
book of this sort, such as Stevenson's ‘‘ Treasure Island,” is not 
easily written, and, taken as a whole, though it has touches now 
and then of excellent humor, ‘‘ The Jewel of Yyns Galon” can- 
not compare with such masterpieces of the new school as (for ex- 
ample) ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


IN ‘‘ Every Day's NEWS” we have a very clever sketch of the 
new literary woman, of the sort that writes trashy noyels to gain 
a business reputation and business profits. Miss Julia Towneley, 
author of ‘‘Lifethrobs,”’ is thrown in relief, as it were, upon a 
background composed of other women of the pen, a hardworking, 
penny-a-lining mother, and a journalistic friend with a talent like 
her own for catching and adopting the latest views and the newest 
phrases, but without her creative capacity. There is still another 
woman in the tale, an old-fashioned, motherly creature, Mrs. 
Myles, who serves as a contrast to the two young adventuresses 
on the side of sex, and as dearest friend to the one man, Gerard 
Prothero, who marries Julia, and whose lofty ideal shows where 
she stands in regard to art. The novelette is one in the Incognito 
Library, but it is plain that the author is a woman, since, though 
it is barely possible chat a man might hit off the female characters 
as well, that same man could not make of Mr. Prothero a mere 
lay-figure, such as he is, He does not, however, occupy much 
space in the story, and the character-drawing in the four women, 
especially in the heroine, is extremely well done. There is, per- 
haps, too much analysis in the manner of Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
and too little dialogue, but what there is is so good in its way that 
we cannot wish it different. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


ROBERT BARR, the author of ‘‘In the Midst of Alarms,” has 
written a volume of short stories entitled ‘‘ The Face and the 
Mask.’ . They are lively tales of many lands, dealing, many of 
them, with anarchists, in an altogether Philistine spirit that makes 
distinctly for the gaiety of the reader. Mr. Barr certainly has the 
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quality of interest. He puts enough into an episode to fit out 
many an author with a novel, he is direct and to the point, and in 
more ways than one shows something of the power of ‘‘ Plain 
Tales from the Hills.” (F. A. Stokes Co.) SMOLLETT’s 
autobiographical novels, ‘‘ Roderick Random”’ and ‘* Peregrine 
Pickle,’ the former in one, the latter in two volumes, have 
been added to Bohn’s Novelists’ Library. These reprints are 
accompanied by Cruikshank’s illustrations; the former contains, 
further, a memoir of the author and a list of his works, with 
dates of first editions; and the latter a bibliography of ‘‘ Peregrine 
Pickle.” (Macmillan & Co.) TwO NEW VOLUMES of the 
Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe, edited by George A, 
Aiken, of which we have already noticed the first issues, contain the 
‘History of the Life and Adventures of Mr. Duncan Campbell” 
and the ‘‘Memoirs of a Cavalier.” Mr, Aiken’s introduction 
gives, as he has already done for Crusoe, some account of the 
actual adventures on which Defoe founded his narratives, and 
gives much curious information about the stories of apparitions, 
dreams and magic, of which some examples follow the Campbell 
narrative. Mr. Yeats’s clever little drawings are better printed 
than in the first three volumes. (Macmillan & Co.) 











MISS PRISCILLA TRIPPINGS was quaint in her attire, her gait, 
her deeds, her gifts, her acrostics and her fondness for funerals, 
and it was but natural that she should be quaint in the disposition 
of a suddenly inherited fortune. Herself one whom 

** fate 
Perverse denied a household mate,” 
she set up a home for the sisterhood, and into it gradually gathered 
a rare collection of specimens, There was the blue-eyed, fragile- 
formed, wholly sensible Miss Lawrence, known as ‘‘ the centri- 
peter,’ from her restraint of Miss Prissie’s tangential tendencies; 
the cyclonic, willowy Miss Gildersleeve, regardless of fashion- 
plates, drawing inspiration from Mrs. Browning and Tennyson, 
from Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives’’ and ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,”’ and bent upon 
enlightening, stimulating, uplifting humanity; timid, tearful, pa- 
tient little Miss Meekson, with her glad days and sad days, yet 
ever busy in loving service; Camilla Graham and the Selwigs and 
others unnamed, Fossils? No, indeed! but active in every good 
word and work, conducting night-classes and cooking-schools, 
training house-girls and taming street Arabs, making their 
‘*Spinsters’ Home” the centre of an influence whose extent and 
worth no Statistics can show. All this, and more, one may read 
in ‘‘A Quaint Spinster,”” by Frances E. Russell, and, reading, 
one will enjoy its quiet humor and hidden moral. (Roberts Bros.) 





‘‘A WOMAN OF IMPULSE” is the novel of a young man—a 
young man who has had a very liberal education and wants the 
rest of the world to know it. Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy read 
at Oxford (or was it Cambridge from which he was graduated ?) 
much Greek and Latin, and not a little French, He has dabbled 
in Italian and has got ‘‘culture.” His knowledge of English 
poetry is extensive, and his German is scientific. -Of his reading 
he has kept accurate note-books, and he is, like Mrs. Montagu, 
‘*an admirer of Shakespeare.” More than this, Mr. McCarthy 
has lived in Bohemian London, he knows the jargon of British 
politics, and is a trained journalist. What better equipment could 
one have to be a novelist, or what surer provocation? Isn't it 
Bagehot who sympathises with the man who has an easy pen, 4 
clean sheet of paper and a nice style? ‘* A Woman of Impulse” 
is the logical conclusion of these premises. Mr. McCarthy's book 
is readable. He has not much story to tell, but he has many quo- 
tations to apply, and ’tis a dull man who cannot shape the conver- 
sation of his own creations. Even the heroine dubs berself Can- 
dida Knox so that Mr, McCarthy can recall his Propertius—‘‘ vox 
mihi Candida ’—in unpremeditated inspiration. As a result we 
have an invaluable enchiridion of good things, ‘‘ You must ever 
make a simile when you are surprised,” says Mr. Bays in the 
play. Mr. McCarthy’s characters are forever surprised. Nor 
does he neglect the traditions of the British political novel. Who 
ever read such a story wherein some amiable M. P. did not ‘‘ take 
the Chiltern Hundred,” exactly as if that peculiar office were the 
smallpox, to make way for the hero. ‘‘A Woman of Impulse 
is no exception, and it is an entertaining book withal. (G. P, 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





‘* Jack O’Doon,” by Maria Beale, is not a long story, but it 
might have been shortened to advantage. Miss Mercy Bless- 
ington, daughter of a retired sea-captain given, like most of his 
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kind, to grog, and possessed of a choice assortment of eccentrici- 
ties, is happy in two lovers, a noble sailor, Jack O'’Doon, and a 
gentlemanly artist, Algie Abercrombie. But the gentlemanly 


_ Algernon, being employed to paint her portrait, becomes master 


of the situation, and then Mercy grows unhappy, partly because 
she is not sure of him, partly because she is sure of Jack. 
Algernon, however, cuts up unexpectedly well, and shocks his 
mother by announcing that he is going to marry Miss Bless- 
ington if she will consent to have him, On his way to ask the 
fateful question, he gets into a quicksand, and his rival, having 
discovered the state of Mercy’s affections, magnanimously helps him 
out, at the cost of his own life. The tale is prettily told, with a 
good deal of word-painting and rather too little action. It fails 
ia character-drawing, the old captain being the only one of the 
dramatis persone who is properly individualized. (Henry Holt & 
Co.)-——A NEW TRANSLATION of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s 
‘Paul and Virginia” is from the pen of Prof. Melville B. Ander- 
son of Stanford University, who has added, also, a biographical 
and critical introduction and a list of early editions of the works 
of Saint-Pierre. The translation, which has been thoroughly well 
made, forms a new volume in the series of Laurel-Crowned Tales, 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.)———‘‘ AIRLIE’S MISSION,” by Annie S. 
Swan, is a little tale about a girl who brought much light and 
sweetness into a family of English Philistines, and was finally 
driven away by the head of the house, a selfish invalid, because 
her son wished to marry Airlie and accompany her to Africa to con- 
vert the heathen, and perhaps be eaten by them, (Hunt & Eaton.) 





JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS'S ‘‘ Princeton Stories ” have the quali- 
ties that we commonly expect in a book of college stories; they 
are more or less boyish, but fresh, bright and unsophisticated, 
and we do not know of any better reading for a summer holiday. 
Asort of unity is given to the collection by the prominence in 
most of the stories of the same set of characters, The hero in 
‘*Hero Worship,” ‘‘ Lawrence’s Responsibility’’ and ‘‘ Fixing 
that Freshman” is Henry Lawrence, whose coat and trousers, 
whose gait and manner were admired, not to say adored, by fresh- 
man Darnell, to that point that the freshman took to profanity to 
conciliate his model, who had just about had enough of that sort 
of thing. And Darnell, who coyld not consort with the-great 
Lawrence, pursued his mistaken cult in company with another 
freshman, Thompson, farther gone on the same road, Hence 
Lawrence's responsibility; and the way he fixed that freshman 
was to set Thompson the task of reforming him, while Darnell was 
induced to take pity on that weakling, Thompson, and prevent his 
going to the bad. Poler Stacy, of whose awkwardness and 
studious habits we learn in the second of the tales, turns up later 
as tutor in a Western college of New England antecedents, a cold, 
unfriendly, gradgrind sort of place, which he learns to hate and 
quits within the month. And there is something about cane 
tushes, hazing, girls, football, glee-clubs, claret-punch, prizes, 
fellowships, books, bats, pipes and ‘‘ Jimmie’ McCosh, And Mr. 
Williams refers to ‘* that insignia,” the Princeton badge, and to a 
professor ‘‘ who never incurred any difficulty in getting all the 
Seats he wanted in previous years "’ at the college games. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) 

‘THE COUNTESS BETTINA” is a smartly told tale of adven- 
ture, stuffed with assorted improbabilities, mixed metaphors and 
uncertain idioms, yet clever and therefore readable. The young 
Countess of Périgord is to be married, against her wishes, to a 
German prince, while she loves the captain of a German man-of- 
war, who is also a duke and a distant cousin of hers. He is ab- 
sent on service at Yokohama, she is at Mentone, and is to leave 
in a few days for her father’s mountain principality, where, in 
Spite of united Germany and the nineteenth century, he exercises 
an almost feudal authority. In this extremity she runs away to 
Paris, assisted by an Englishman who is charmed with the adven- 
ture. But poor Mr. Dalton is clubbed, drugged and imprisoned 
in the Marquis de Périgord’s private prison, and the Countess 
Bettina is dragged away to a convent. For a month, the romantic 





__ Englishman admires a fine copy of Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora,” which forms 
_ the ceiling of his prison, and Bettina languishes in the convent, so 
Bf that Captain Philip may have time to return from Yokohama; 


then Dalton is released, to find that he has become Lord Dues- 

, and to aid in abducting the countess, The abduction pro- 
feeds in the good, old-fashioned manner of ‘‘ The Castle of 
to” or ‘‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ with pistols and a 
iid gallop through the forest. The adventurers are taken prison- 
the foresters, led by the obnoxious prince; they are confined 
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in a dungeon; there is a remarkable jail-delivery, and Philip gets 
Bettina’s hand, and Dalton a rose and her friendship. (G. P. 
Putnam's Sons.) 





THE SIMPLE PLOT of ** A Madonna of the Alps,”’ translated by 
Nathan Haskell Dole from the German of B. Schulze-Smidt, turns 
upon the notion of criminal responsibility fey a death caused by 
accident. Calluno wished his only son brought up for the priest- 
hood, His wife had reasons of her own for desiring him to be- 
come, instead, a clever and intrepid mountain-guide like his father. 
Hence she encouraged the boy in his love of dangerous adventure. 
He was killed by a fall from a cliff, and thereafter the husband 
treated her as a homicide, until, owing to a similar fault on his 
side, one of a company of German artists to whom he was serving 
as guide met his death. But the main interest of the story is in 
the beauty of the descriptive passages, of which little, if anything, 
can have been lost in translation. The charming scenery of the 
Lago de Garda and of the Italian Alps has seldom been so well 
described, and Calluno’s cassaccza, with its upper chamber haunt- 
ed by spiders and fireflies, its Medusa-like mistress, her unfor- 
giving husband and malicious neighbors, seem of a piece with the 
italy of the Renaissance, not with the modern Italy of speculation, 
ironclads, heavy taxes and African adventures. There is a photo- 
gravure frontispiece of mountain scenery. (Little, Brown & Co,) 





‘* THE MARK O' THE DEIL,” by Howard Pease, is a little vol- 
ume of short sketches illustrating Northumbrian life and characters, 
The excess of dialect will mar the book for the general reader. 
This difficulty overcome, by the aid of the glossary prefixed, the 
stories will be found interesting and abounding in fresh incidents 
of local sports, as well as in the superstitions of the people, In 
the sketch entitled ‘‘ The Two Marrows,”’ Gordie's mate appears 
in the form of a strange dog to haunt him, because Gordie had 
married his widow contrary to his wishes. The beast is only made 
to disappear by the earnest prayer of the priest whose assistance has 
been called for. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) GEORGE EGER- 
TON’'S ‘‘ Discornds” contains six short stories, all written in the 
same vein, dealing entirely with questions relating to women. 
These stories are not elevating, and a sort of coarseness of thought 
runs through them all, Life is full of misery and pain, and yet, 
while the characters selected are extreme in a certain sense, certain 
phases of woman's nature are keenly and pointedly analyzed. 
(Roberts Bros.)——-Four tales of Australian life are contained in 
‘* Nuggets in the Devil's Punch Bowl, and Other Australian Tales,” 
by Andrew Robertson, The stories are full of adventure, yet the 
brutal element has been almost entirely eliminated: but two deaths 
by violence are mentioned. The story ‘‘ Lanky Tim ”’ is especially 
good, The ludicrous attempt of the leading character to win a 
young lady by strategem, and his signal failure, are well presented. 
(Longmans, Green & Co,) 





WE BELIEVE IT IS SOUND doctrine that when man becomes 
playful with profound ideas of whatever sort, scientific or re- 
ligious, the free application of the ideas is practically assured, if 
not already well under way. Wit at play, wit at free, careless 
exultation, shows that wit at work, which is, of course, not so 
much wit as satire, has left the field. Be all this as it may, how- 
ever, in ‘‘ The Adventures of Jones,”” by Hayden Carruth, we find 
some most entertaining suggestions of ways to apply scientific 
ideas. Hereafter, if energy goes to waste, it will not be Jones's 
fault, In his score of tales he has enlightened the world. The 
poets, still glorying in hills and pastures, will learn to sing the 
ruminating kine that are their own milkers, and societies for the 
protection of labor may be expected to secure an amendment to 
the Constitution requiring Jones's adjustable treadmills for runaway 
horses on all vehicles. In very truth, Jones is the man for the 
times, an interesting character withal, and good at yarns. (Har- 
per & Bros.)——-A LITTLE BOOK that may be classed with ‘‘ The 
Adventures of Jones”’ is ‘‘ The Idiot,” by John Kendrick Bangs. 
It is, however, highly satirical. The Idiot is not a new character 
in literature. In ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee” he has already distin- 
guished himself, but his second appearance shows him more him- 
self than ever, Not to mention his other brilliant ideas, the 
comfort of life on a canal-boat, and the great need of a newspaper 
reporting the things that have not happened—the crimes that 
widely respected and universally trusted Sunday-school superin- 
tendents have not committed, for example,—afford him choice op- 
portunities for boring the interesting company at Mrs. Pedagog’s 
boarding-house, and entertaining us whoread. (Harper & Bros.) 
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Ir 1S NO small part of a novelist’s bid for popularity and event- 
ual fame, to be known distinctively by his venue. Miss Murfree 
long ago recognized this truth, and her successive books are all in 
the line of her first successes. Time was whenthe Kentucky and 
Tennessee mountains were more in favor with the reading public 
than at present: for the moment we are gone as mad over the 
Scots as were our grandfathers in the early days of The Edin- 
burgh Review and the ‘‘Noctes Ambrosianz” in ‘‘ Maga.”” Miss 
Murfree should bear in mind hopefully these revolitions of fashion 
as distinct phenomena, It may be that the land of Daniel Boone 
will again become the resort of the Muses, Mr. John Fox, Jr., 
is doing much to make it so, if Miss Murfree’s own stories no 
longer arrest us in absorbed attention. -We are not exactly sure 
why she is no longer as interesting as in the days when she was 
‘*a new writer,” masked behind a masculine pseudonym, Per- 
haps description of scenery, however brilliant and graphic it may 
be, palls with the familiarity of a style. Mere descriptive writing 
never bids for the immortality achieved by the keen analyist of 
character, as the painter of landscapes cannot be classed with the 
painter of portraits. And we think that it is in this we can find the 
real explanation of the subsidence of the once much-bruited claims 
for Miss Murfree’s importance as a novelist. Last summer we 
began ‘* His Vanished Star,”’ but had to record our failure to at- 
tain the last page. Recently we have been reading ‘‘ The Phan- 
toms of the Foot Bridge,” a volume of short stories carefully writ- 
tén—so vivid in their topography that a tourist's acquaintance with 
their scene enables us to recognize localities, and to people them 
with the beautiful mountain maidens we have found only in this 
author’s works. We must always credit Miss Murfree with 
being a real artist, with an artist's eye for color; but she is an 
artist whose genre already belongs to a misunderstood past. In 
the day of Yellow Books, we cannot comfortably settle down to the 
contemplation of a real sunset without mental disturbance. At 
the moment it is difficult to say whether this is worse for us or 
for Miss Murfree, (Harper & Bros.) 





THOUGH its title would seem to imply it, ‘‘ Poppza,” by Julien 
Gordon, has nothing to do with the classics; it is. on the contrary, 
a very modern story of a very modern woman. The subject han- 
died here is the usual one; the method of treatment is intended to 
be different. Poppaa, who is young, beautiful and clever, and 
longs for all that the world offers in the way of pleasure, marries 
a man much older than herself, for his money. She gets all that 
she has craved, and is reasonably content until the inevitable lover 
appears upon the scene. Her mind is made up finally to desert it. 
all and fly with this man, but just then the crash comes, Her 
husband loses his fortune, and she will not leave him in trouble. 
He dies at last, and there is an opportunity for the lovers to be: 
happy, but Poppzea is ill, gives no sign, and the man marries 
indespair. Itis here that the real interest of the story is supposed 
to begin, here that the development of the two characters is in-- 
tended to absorb all other feeling. It is very dreary and very over-: 
wrought. Poppza does all sorts of things that can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that the inevitable consumption: 
that attacks her (as it apparently does all such women) has gone 
to her brain. If there had been less psychology and more of the 
Poppwa to whom we were introduced in the beginning, the book. 
would have been very interesting. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W, J..ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE,. MASS, 


‘* The Winter's Tale” at Wellesley.—On Monday, June 3d). 
‘*The Winter's Tale’ was played by members of the Shakespeare: 
Society at Wellesley College, It was intended to have the per- 
formance out of doors, where ‘‘As You Like It” and ‘* A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream’’ have been given in former years; but: 
the sudden rain necessitated a liurried transfer to an extemporized’ 
stage in the gymnasium. The play, nevertheless, was admirably 
rendered before an audience of about five hundred people, Be-- 
sides the plays already mentioned, the Wellesley girls have given, 
on previous occasions, ‘‘The Merchant of Venice,”’ ‘‘ Tweifth 
Night,” and ‘* Love’s Labour's Lost —all most successfully. 

Apropos of out-of-door performances of Shakespeare’s comedies, 
an English journal of recent date refers to two interesting repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ As You Like It” on that side of the ocean :— 

“One was in the park of Wilton House, the seat of the Earl of 
Pembroke, It is, perhaps, not generally known here that the in- 
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itial performance of the comedy was given by Lord Pembroke’s 
servants at Wilton, and it is generally bélieved that the poet took 
art. They have a room in the house called the ‘Shakespeare 
Room,’ where it is believed the play was acted, but there are no 
written records. At any rate, this performance was announced 
on the programmes as the second performance of ‘As You Like 
It’ given at Wilton House, the previous one erty 8 been the first 
Horetace of the play, which was given under the direction of 
illiam Shakespeare. The date was quoted. The other perform. 
ance was at the seat of the Earl Brownlow (Lord Pembroke’s 
brother-in-law), at Ashridge, in Hertfordshire, well-known as the 
residence of Princess Elizabeth before she became Queen, and 
from whence she was conveyed to her coronation, The portnetes 
ance took place on a lovely slope under some enormous and quaint. 
ly shaped trees, so old that they had almost ceased to bear foliage, 
but whose massive bark and boughs served as complete shade for 
the players. One of the features of the performance was the 
driving of a herd of some hundreds of deer across the stage by the 
mounted foresters.” 


The Earliest Hint of the Baconitan Heresy.—Mtr. Charles A, 
Herpich of Minneapolis sends me the following note on this sub- 
ject :— bi 
ae Your note in a recent Crétic on the beginnings of the Shak- 
Spere controversy is interesting, but there is a much older allusion 
than either the German one or that first pointed out by Mr. Apple- 
ton Morgan in the Harper book on yachting. The one to which 
I refer is that made by the originator of the entire controversy, 
Horace Walpole; and [ do not recall ever having seen any allusion 
to him whatever, as being connected with the dispute, but a care- 
ful reading of his ‘ Historic Doubts’ and the comparisons there 
made between Bacon’s ‘Henry VII.’ and one or two of the 
Shakspere Histories, especially ‘Henry VIII.,’ and the remark- 
able coincidence therein pointed out, can leave little room for 
doubt as to the beginnings of the controversy.” 





Hamlet's ‘* I am too much in the sun.""—Mr. H, R. R. Hertz- 
berg of San Antonio, Texas, sends me the following note:— 

‘*I notice, in Zhe Critic of April 13, a comment on a line in 
‘Hamlet,’ by one Mr. Newcomen of England. ‘The line in ques- 
tion has never seemed mysterious, or even debatable, as to mean- 
ing, to myself, however naif this statement may appear. 

‘Hamlet, sad, gloomy, devoured by suspicion, firm in the 
knowledge that the regal splendor usurped by Claudius rightly 
belonged to himself, acts as the mummy at the feast. His uncle- 
father asks him, ‘ How is’ it that the clouds still hang on you? 
that is, of course, the clouds of grief or mourning. Where- 
upon Hamlet replies (and the significance of the reply may 
be clearly deduced from his character, tinged as it is with 
tempered sarcasm throughout) :—‘Not so, my lord, / am too 
much in the sun.’ In other broader and less subtle words, 
‘I wish there were more clouds, I would like to see more and 
deeper mourning. It is the very shamelessly, aggressively bright 
sun of your stolen splendor, it is the very boldness of your adul- 
terous revelry, that hurts and jars me, I am too much in the 
sun, There is too much sun, too much gaiety in a court which has 
but lately lost king, brother, husband. For my sorrowing eyes, 
this sunshine of your unnatural pleasure is too glaring. 1 am too 
much in the sun,’”’ 

The interpretation which Mr. Hertzberg gives is perhaps as plaus- 
ible as any, but he is not the first to suggest it. Hudson, in his 
school edition of 1870, after saying that he inclines to Farmers 
notion that a quibble is intended on sum and son (which seems to 
me very improbable), adds :—‘‘ Perhaps there is the further mean- 
ing implied, that he finds too much sunshine of jollity in the Court, 
considering what has lately happened.” It is a close question be- 
tween this explanation and that of Johnson, who sees a probable 
allusion to the proverb, ‘‘ Out of heaven’s blessing into the warm 
sun ”’—equivalent to being ‘‘ out of house and home.” Shake- 
‘speare has several other allusions to this ancient saw. 





A Shakespeare Menu.—I1 am indebted to Mr. A. J. Hemphill, 
‘Secretary of the Philadelphia Shakespeare Society, for a copy of the 
menu of their twenty-second annual dinner on the recent annl- 
versary of the traditional birthday of the dramatist. 1 wish I had 
‘space to quote some of the many witty quotations, which are all 
from the last three acts of ‘‘ Henry V.,” studied by the Society 
during the past season. No less than one hundred and one t 
passages have been found in this limited portion of the poet's w 
‘single dishes having as many as six (the cheese), and even nine (the 
cucumbers), . The text used is that of the folio of 1623. 
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How Illiss Harraden Wrote ‘“ Ships ’”’ 


THERE WAS NO MORE interesting article in the January number 
of McClure’s Magazine than the one contributed by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, in which she told how she wrote ‘‘ Ships that Pass in 
the Night.”” The success of the book was as much of a surprise 
to herself as to her publisher. She wrote it for the few, ‘‘ but the 
many decided that it was a story for them, too.” Soin England 
the book ‘‘leapt from one edition to another; and in America, 
having unfortunately been unprotected, from one piracy to another.” 
It was never greatly advertised, and ‘‘one might say that it had 
succeeded in spite of its publishers.” The first publishers to whom 
the manuscript was submitted refused it for many reasons, but 
added that, had it been suitable for three-volume publication, they 
would have taken it, Miss Harraden was staying at the Green 





BEaTrice 'HARRADEN 


Dragon, a wayside inn in Shropshire, when she heard that the 
story was accepted and would be published at once, ‘‘I at once 
gave the news to the landlady, who took the greatest interest in 
myself and my doings,’’ writes Miss Harraden, ‘‘ and she passed 
it on to two or three of the farmers who came in the evenings to 
smoke their long clay pipes and drink the famous Green Dragon 

They took their pipes from their mouths, gazed at me 
absently, and said, ‘ Well; to be sure, now! Who'd have thought 
the like of her?’ And then they returned to the topics which 
Were more congenial to their tastes, such as turnips and pota- 
toes and the forthcoming horse fair; and so frivolous a sub- 
ject as literature was immediately dismissed from their considera- 
tion,” The author's story of how the book was written is most 
interesting :— 

‘I gathered much of the material out of which the book was 
built at Petershof, a mountain health resort, probably identified 
by many people. I was there myself for six or seven months, and 
during that time was too ill to have any thoughts of writing a book 
or to take mental notes of the sufferers around me. It was more 
than a year after leaving Petershof, when I was supposed to have 
gained a certain amount of strength, that I was strongly urged by 
those who loved me to take up my writing once more, and try 
whether the old pleasure in the old occupation would not return. 

** And here perhaps it would not be out of place to say that, be- 


- fore falling ill, I had attained to a certain amount of quiet success, 
_ having, of course, passed through the usual round of disappoint- 
_ ments, all of them we!! merited, and useful as stepping-stones in 

“the apprenticeship which every workman must have. I wrote 











Many unsigned and some signed stories for children, and in cop- 
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triving these I learnt something about the secret of concentration; 
and I wrote short tales for two or three of the magazines, and, 
finally, had the advantage of appearing in Blackwood's Magazine, 
First in one direction and then another, opportunities presented 
themselves, but I confined myself almost entirely to the short 
story, for I felt, and had been told, too, that this was the best 
way of preparing for a longer and more sustained attempt; and | 
had no wish to rush headlong into a novel, and then have cause to 
regret my hastiness. But after waiting some time I did begin a 
novel, and had written about twelve chapters of it, when I was 
obliged to give up work, and the twelve chapters were laid on one 
side and afterwards burnt, a circumstance which has ever since 
caused me unmixed satisfaction,” 

Everything was against her in carrying out her plan. Her 
health was so wretched that she lost all interest in her work, and 
the mechanical part of writing, too, was done with difficulty, as 
she almost lost the use of her hand. Even now she cannot use an 
ordinary penholder, but writes with a strange contraption, held in 
the palm of her hand, Finally she got well into the story, and 
wrote it out just as it stands, without any revision or alteration, 

‘*As I had no definite idea of what I intended to do with my 
characters," she adds, ‘‘ notes would not have been of any use to 
me; but as the book grew, and my confidence with it, I remember 
putting down on paper the headings of some of the conversations 
which afterwards took place between Bernardine and Robert 
Allitsen, For instance, I put down :—‘ The loneliness of most of 
us,’ ‘Death and our bereftness,’ ‘Our unreasonable desire for 
uninterrupted happiness,’ and so on; and then, as the opportunity 
presented itself, I wove these detached thoughts into the story, 
just where they happened to fit in best; or, rather, I should say, 
they arranged themselves according to their fancy.” 

The portrait of Miss Harraden given here is from a photograph 
sent by her to the editors of Zhe Crztic, in response to their re- 
quest, with a note in which she said that she thought it the one 
most like her. 


The Lounger 

IN THE JUNE Century | find a ballad by Mr. James Jeffrey 
Roche, which reminds me of the definition of the lobster that 
amused M. Buffon. It is entitled ‘‘ A Business Transaction: In 
the Days of van Tromp,” and sings of the unique proceeding of 
Commodore van Galen of the Dutch fleet, who sold powder to his 
English opponents merely because he thought it a pity to let so 
small a matter as their lack of it spoil a beautiful fight, But it 
was Tromp himself, not van Galen, who did this; and it was the 
Spaniards, not the English, to whom he sold the powder. This 
strange business transaction took place at the Downs, where the 
Spanish fleet had taken refuge under the English cannon. Years 
ago a Dutch bard celebrated the chivalric act in a ballad with 
many rolling 7’s and guttural sounds, called ‘‘ Tromp voor Duins,”’ 
And, by the way, Tromp is never called ‘‘van Tromp” by his 
own countrymen, even though Charles II. ennobled him. 


*-_ * * 


MR. DU MAURIER and Mr. James took a walk together, one 
day, and the artist unfolded to the novelist the plot of ‘‘ Trilby,”’ 
suggesting that he should use it in a novel. Mr. James persuaded 
him to write the story himself. He did so; and what has been the 
result? Think of the time and skill, the money and material 
that have been employed in putting the thing in type, preparing 
its illustrations, printing it as a serial and reprinting it in book- 
form; in dramatizing it, burlesquing it in books and on the stage, 
and in adapting its songs and illustrations for reproduction on lec- 
ture-platforms and in drawing-rooms, and in translating and publish- 
ing the original ‘‘ Trilby” tale—Charles Nodier’s! Its presentation 
has given employment, onerous or enjoyable, honorary or remunera- 
tive, to thousands; hundreds of thousands have read it, and hun- 
dreds of thousands seen in on the stage; and its leading charac- 
ters—Trilby, Svengali and ‘‘the three musketeers of the brush” 
—have become household names and personalities, It has en- 
riched its author, added to the wealth of its publishers, put money 
in the purse of playwright and manager, and replenished the treas- 
uries of more than one excellent charity, Directly or indirectly, 
no doubt, it has ceused much more than a million dollars to change 
hands within the past eighteen months. And last but not least, 
it is responsibie for the dainty pamphlet, in which is chronicled the 
story of its rise and progress. (See ‘' Trilbyana” on page V.) 

*-_ * * 
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Mr, NOAH BROOKS, having returned from his first trip abroad, 
has retired to ‘‘ The Ark,” Castine, Maine, where he is busily en- 
gaged in writing books. One is for the Century Co., the other for 
Messrs, Scribner’s Sons. What they are about he will not tell, 
as he says that publishers prefer to make their own announce- 
ments. 

* *& * 

WHEN Mk. E. W. BOK advertised for a ‘bright young wom- 
an” to read manuscrip‘s, I wished him joy, for! could well im- 
agine what the size of his mail would be. It was as I supposed, 
He received hundreds of letters. The first came by ‘‘ special de- 
livery” post, and routed him out of bed at midnight. In it the 
writer said that she would take the position if he would pay her 
$4,000 a year, but that she would want more if she had to live in 
Philadelphia, which shows how good an opinion she had of her own 
ability, and how poor an opinion of Philadelphia. Among the ap- 
plicants for the position were many very well known authors, who 
said that they would prefer a ‘‘ desk position,’’ where the pay was 
sure, rather than rely upon the returns of literary work. In the 
end Mr. Bok selected a young woman with whom he had had 
some negotiations before his advertisement appeared. 
ee 


I THINK THAT I was the first American, except the author, to 
read a story by John Oliver Hobbes. It was ‘‘ Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” and the advance-sheets from England were sub- 


From “ The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham."’ Copyright, 1895, by 
D. Appleton & Co, 


Joun Otiver Hoppes (Mrs. Craicie) ° 


mitted to me for judgment by the American publisher. Of course, 
the name was unknown to me as to the rest of the world, but it 
was not long to remain so. I accepted the story on its merits, and 
advised the publisher to secure everything that came to him with the 
name of John Oliver Hobbes upon it. He took my advice. There 
are those who say that recognition would not have come so soon 
to Mrs. Craigie if she had made her dééw¢ in her native land. 
They argue that it helps an American story to have ‘‘ Made in 
England” stamped upon its cover, That Mr. Crawford's first 
novel was instantly successful, many people believe to be due to 
the fact that it was published first in England, and that we had our 
attention attracted to it by English reviewers. This would seem 
to argue that we are all Anglomaniacs at heart, and I canuot be- 
lieve that. I do think, however, that we are slow to pronounce 
literary judgment—we are so busy with other things, It saves 
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time to be told what to read, and anything that saves time is dear 
to the American heart. 
* * * 

WHETHER IT PAYS to be a free lance in literature depends upon 
many things. If one prefers freedom and little money to an office 
position and more money, he has nothing to regret. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch thanks his stars every day of his life that he is no longer 
desk-bound, that he comes and goes at will, and that he can make 
his home in the country. As for Mr. T. A. Janvier, I don’t be- 
lieve that he would give up his roving literary life for the best edi- 
torial position that could be offered him. But then, Mr, Janvier 
has no family but his wife, whose pursuits are the same as his, 
By the way, I find this loyal American citizen spoken of in a Pro- 
vencal paper as ‘‘Sir Thomas Janvier.’’ Does the editor of 
/’ Aiodz think that her British Majesty’s birthday compliments were 
conferred upon American as well as English authors ? 

* * * 


‘WHAT'S THE LATEST THING in the syndicate line?” I asked 
a newspaper man, the other day. ‘‘A story by Bea/erice Har- 
rigan and an article by Mrs, Burnett Harrison jumpin’ on New 
York society,” he replied. 

* * 

The Chap-Book is responsible for a good deal in the way of 
similar periodicals. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, we 
are told, but all the periodicals that are built on the lines of The 
Chap-Book are not flatteries. The Philistine, the first number of 
which lies before me, cannot come under that head. Its one aim 
and object in life seems to be to worry the Chicago semi-monthly, 
The Philistine is amusing, and has opportunities for well-directed 
satire, but its editors must remember that to be abusing is not 
always to be amusing, and that it takes a defter hand to wield the 
rapier than the bludgeon. 

ee, ae 

IN WHAT OTHER COUNTRY than America would the sign, 
‘*Quick Lunch,” prove an attraction to the hungry man? Toa 
foreigner the legend would be an insult. He will do anything 
in a hurry except eat. The consequence is that his digestive 
apparatus does its duty. The average American seems to think 
that the time spent at table is wasted., You will see men stand at 
a lunch-counter and bolt their food, not to get back to business, 
but to loaf about the streets till the noon hour is spent. This 
same bolting of food is noticeable among those who have more 
leisure. I heard a lady say once that she thought that the nicest 
way to live would be to go to the pantry when you were hungry 
and take a bite of something, that to sit at table was a waste of 
time. ‘Ten minutes for refreshments ”’ was her idea of living. 


* * * 


M. MAURICE SPROUCK of the Journal des Débats evidently be- 
longs to that large classof Frenchmen who take their history from 
Alexandre Dumas, and their geography from Jules Verne. His 
knowledge of America has apparently been derived from Gus- 
tave Aimard, that dime-novelist of genius. Ina review of ‘‘ Outre 
Mer,” which is remarkable for its self-satisfied incompetence, M. 
Sprouck declares negligently that we have as yet neither art, 
literature, nor poetry, and that the life in our great cities is but 
little removed from that of the camp. Our cow-boyis ‘‘ religious, 
worthy, energetic and persistent."’ He lives under the ‘* loi de 
Lynch,” and is gifted with ‘‘ the savage exuberance of the perfect 
drunkard.” His pleasures consistin ‘‘ holding up ” railway-trains 
without robbing them, and in lassooing actresses and jerking them 
from the stage into his arms when they please his fancy. ill this 
followed by the brilliant reflection :—‘‘ Scratch an American, and 
you will find a cow-boy.” Here are our life, our civilization 
and history summed up in a few sentences by a man who has 
never visited us, who probably does not know our language, and 
who confesses that he is unaware of the fact that we have an art 
and a literature of our own. M. Sprouck is a remarkable man, of 
whom the French press may well be proud. 





London Letter 


THE LIST of the birthday honors includes several names of in- 
terest in the literary world. First and foremost, of course, is that 
of Sir Walter Besant. No man-of-letters deserves such honor as 
knighthood may bestow more than he: for not only have his 
books always made for manliness and the true British spirit, but 
his crusade against bogus publishers was, in its early days, not only 
eminently valuable, but practically necessary to any wholesome con- 
dition of the book market. The pleasant and straightforward rela- 
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tions which now exist between publisher and author are largely due 
to his indefatigable exertions. Finally, the People’s Palace re- 
mains as a monument to the influence of the novel, and no more 

ular promotion could possibly have been made than that in 
which his name headed the list of knights. Sir W. Martin Con- 
way, who is Chairman of the Society of Authors, is a courageous 
traveler and a keen politician. Sir Lewis Morris has written verse, 
and is a heart-whole Liberal. Finally, we come to Sir Henry 
Irving, who met with an immense reception on Saturday night 
when he appeared at his own theatre, with his blushing honors 
full uponhim. Certain allusions in ‘‘ Don Quixote” tothe title of 
the hero struck the audience in a humorous light, and the course 
of the play was stayed by laughter and cheers. At the close the 
actor-manager made a brief speech, in which he remarked that the 
distinction which the Queen had bestowed on him was intended, 
in his eyes, as an honor to his profession—a modest expression 
which again brought down the house. 

The fashionable inclination to dialect—begotten in the first place, 
I fancy, by Mr. Barrie’s stories and Mr. Chevalier’s coster-songs— 
is likely to find fresh food to feast on in the admirable performances 
of an American lady, who yesterday made her first appearance in 
the West End. Mrs. Waldo Richards, who is endowed with 
various and versatile talents, gave what she calls a ‘‘ dialect re- 
cital ’ at Mrs. Mackay’s beautiful house in Carlton House Terrace, 
overlooking St. James's Park, and, to judge from the distinguished 
character of the audience and the spontaneity of its enthusiasm, it 
would seem as if Mrs, Richards were destined to an immense suc- 
cess in the difficult task she has set herself. Among those who 
had taken tickets were H. R. H. Princess Beatrice, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Duchess of Abercorn, Julia, Marchioness of 
Tweedale, the Countess Grosvenor, Lady Jeune, Lady Jephson and 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain. Most of these were present, and there 
were, besides the ‘‘ fashionables ” (as Thackeray would have said), 
many people connected with literature and the drama. Mrs. 
Richards was assisted by Signor Arbos, solo-violinist to the Court 
of Spain, Signor Rubio, who serves the same Courtas violoncellist, 
and other ladies and gentlemen, who discoursed most excellent 
music and kept the audience entertained while Mrs. Richards 
rested between the pieces. Her recitations, however, were the 
thing of interest, and she certainly scored a great success, She is the 
fortunate possessor of the essential but rarest gift of the reciter— 
the faculty of losing all self-consciousness, and the result is that 
her performance is dramatic and convincing. She recited no less 
than eleven pieces—a heavy output for a single afternoon, and in 
no one of them did she fail to please and charm her audience. 
The program included selections from William Barnes, Rudyard 
Kipling, James Whitcomb Riley and Mrs, Sarah W. Kellog, en- 
tailing on the performer exercises in Negro, Yankee, West Eng- 
land, Irish and Dorset dialect. Of these, Mrs. Richards was least 
Successful in the Dorset tongue, though even here she carried 
conviction to those of the audience who were not intimately 
familiar with West-country intonation. The Irish pieces were 
good, but the great triumph of the afternoon was Mr, Riley’s 
“Raggedy Man,” in which Mrs. Richards was simply perfect. 
She was immensely applauded at the conclusion, and bids fair to 
be an uncommon success in London. 

I see it reported in Zhe Critic that Sir Frederic Leighton is so 
ill that his life is despaired of, and I am glad to be able to give this 
tumor an authoritative denial. It is true that the President of the 

al Academy has been severely indisposed, and it is also a fact 
fot generally known that he has developed symptoms which seem 
to point to angina pectoris; but it is quite untrue, at any rate up 
to the present, that his condition has given the grave alarm indi- 
cated in such a report as this. There is every reason to hope that 
he will soon be back among us hale and hearty. 

The topics of the week are mainly theatrical. On Saturday Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree revived ‘‘ Fédora,’’ with Mrs, Patrick Campbell in 
the principal part; on Monday Mme. Bernhardt appeared at Daly’s 

Neatre in Sardou’s ‘‘Gismonda,” and on the same evening Miss 
Cissy Loftus reappeared at the Palace. These, if we except sport- 


_ 8 topics, which do not lie within the province of these pages, are 


most discussed interests of the hour. The production of the 
_ Haymarket ‘‘Fédora” was attended with every evidence of suc- 
88; still, there seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
Mong critics and audiences alike that Mrs. Patrick Campbell is 
Marcely in her element. Whatever she does is interesting: that, 
Ofcourse, goes without saying, but her peculiar method is scarcely 
‘Suited in ‘‘Fédora. In her dominating distaste for everything 


gel and over-colored, she is apt to carry the art of under-acting 


pale of the ineffective, and it is certain that she under-acts 
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‘*Fédora” consistently, from the start to the very brink of the 
finish. In the last act, however, she warms up to the situation, 
and it was her acting then that saved her reputation. Mr. Tree 
keeps well within the picture, showing an artistic restraint which is 
of great assistance to the effect, and Mrs, Bancroft is as delightful 
as of old. The piece is drawing well. 

In ‘‘ Gismonda’”’ Mme, Bernhardt has a fine part, which is finely 
played. The rest of the drama, as so often happens in the pieces 
she adorns, hangs fire and lacks illusion. She herself is the play, 
and, while she is off the stage, there is little ofinterest. She threw 
herself into the part, however, with so much vigor and fire, that 
the dull intervals were forgotten, and the reception of the piece, 
which did not end till past midnight, was wholly enthusiastic. At 
the moment of Mme. Bernhardt’s most impressive scene, Miss 
Cissy Loftus, but a few streets westward, was smiling under a 
thunderous welcome home, Her performance, though it included 
certain novelties, was for the most part upon the old lines, and 
nothing pleased her audience more than her imitations of Miss 
Letty Lind and Mile, Yvette Guilbert, which are, of course, old 
favorites. From the shouting and waving of handkerchiefs which 
accompanied her reappearance, it would seem that she is likely to 
add still more to her popularity with the crowd of the music-hall, 

On Sunday last a link with the drama of the past was snapped 
by the death of Mr. T. W. Robertson, the eldest son of the author 
of ‘* Caste,” and nephew to Mrs, Kendall. The connection be- 
tween father and son, indeed, wasa very close one, for the younger 
Robertson gave the best years of a brief life (he was but slightly 
over thirty) to the interpretation of his father’s works, and wrote, 
moreover, a pleasant memoir which precedes the collected edition 
of the plays. In the provinces he played Sam Gerridge and Krux 
with real skilland sympathy, his wife (Miss Cora Stuart) being the 
Polly and the Naomi Tighe. In his company many conspicuous 
actors made a first appearance; and among those whom he first in- 
troduced to the stage were Mr. George Alexander, Mr, Herbert 
Waring and Mr. Edward Cass. Robertson had long been suffer- 
ing from disease of the brain, and the company had been broken 
up since he succumbed. Miss Stuart has been appearing at the 
music-halls in a sketch called. ‘‘ The Fair Equestrienhe," and the 
others are scattered about the provinces, All who appreciate the 
healthful influence of the ‘‘ tea-cup ” school of comedy upon latter- 
day drama will regret the early death of the worthy son of a worthy 
father, 

LONDON, 31 May, 1895, ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


IT LOOKS NOW asif the public-spirited citizens of Boston would 
have the enlarged scheme of Mr. Sargent’s decorations at the 
Public Library carried out. It will be remembered that Mr. Sar- 
gent had contracted, for $15,000, to paint the two ends of the 
Hall, but that he elaborated his idea so as to decorate the long 
wall, ceiling and lunettes of the upper corridor in addition, and 
offered to do this work for an eXtra $15,000, The Trustees would 
have liked very much to give the commission, but, hampered 
as they are for money for necessary expenses, found it impossible 
to expend anything more for decorations. They have, however, 
taken a great deal of interest in the subsequent movement of citi- 
zens to carry out the work... Already nearly $10,000 has been 
subscribed, Mr, and Mrs. J. M. Sears, Peter C. Brooks, Henry L. 
Pierce and the Misses Mason each giving $1000, while twenty- 
six other people contributed the remainder, It is absolutely neces- 
sary to raise the $15,000, as even that sum, it is said, does not 
compensate Mr. Sargent for the work he will do, but practically 
will simply cover his expenses. Mr, Sargent, who is now the 
guest of Mr, Vanderbilt at Biltmore, North Carolina, where he is 
painting portraits of members of the family, has sent a letter to 
the Trustees, explaining the idea which he seeks to bring out in 
his decorations. He calls his theme ‘‘ The Triumph of Reli- 
gions—a mural decoration illustrating certain stages of Jewish 
and Christian religious history.” , 

The lack of money at the Library has prevented the Trustees 
from buying the Prince Bonaparte collection, which 1 mentioned 
in a recent letter, but I am very glad to say that Mr, Lothrop 
Withington, who is now seeking private subscriptions for the 
purchase of the books in behalf of the Library, has met with 
considerable success. Mr. Putnam, the Librarian, in speaking of 
this collection to the Trustees, declared that Prince Bonaparte, 
in order to make his collection represent in completeness the 
various languages in the world, not only bought the books that 
had been composed, but actually caused books to be composed 
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for the purpose of representing dialects or shades of dialect not 
already adequately represented. In the Basque dialect, repre- 
sented by some 700 titles, he had nearly covered the literature of 
the subject. Two gifts have been made to the Library. One is 
the oil-painting by the young Spanish artist of Seville, D. Dom- 
ingo y Fernandez, which has been in the Library building for 
several months, It represents the two martyred patron saints of 
Seville, St. Juste and St. Rufina, and was presented by Miss Ellen 
Chase. The second gift (not, however, yet in place) is Mr. Mc- 
Kim's fountain for the beautiful open-air court of the building. 
The fountain, which has as its centrepiece a statue of a bacchante 
by MacMonnies, has called forth considerable criticism from those 
who have felt an antagonism to the architects, on the ground that 
the central figure is not ‘‘respectable ” enough for the location; 
but the general mass of people are waiting to see the work before 
passing judgment. 

Over at Harvard art matters have again become the subject of 
discussion, By the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg, $200,000 came 
into the possession of the College for the erection of a museum as 
a memorial to William Hayes Fogg. The museum was built in 
the little hollow close by Appleton Chapel, and opposite Memorial 
Hall, and no sooner was it erected than criticisms began to pour in. 
Even Prof, Charles Eliot Norton declared that he approved neither 
the design, nor the plan, nor the site of the building. He had 
wished to let the money accumulate until there was a sufficient 
sum to erect a worthy art museum, but the committee in charge 
decided otherwise, In order to prevent future action of this kind, 
the alumni brought such influence to bear upon the Overseers of 
the College, that the latter suggested the appointing of a standing 
advisory committee, composed partly of competent professional 
men and partly of members of the governing boards of the Uni- 
versity, to whom the designs of future College buildings should be 
submitted, so that greater harmony and excellence should follow. 
Now, however, the matter has been entirely vetoed by an answer 
from the Corporation, saying that the appointment of such an advis- 
ory committee would be unwise. Itissaid that the reason given by 
the corporation is that art is of less importance than utility in the 
College buildings, and, furthermore, that the Corporation cannot 
delegate any of its authority to another body of men. Of course, 
the alumni, who urged the movement, feel very much grieved at 
this decision and criticise it severely; but so far no further action 
has been taken, and it looks now as if all future buildings of the 
College would be constructed on independent, individual plans, 
and be thrown in wherever a vacant lot of land is found, without 
regard to future harmony. While writing of Harvard, I may add 
that the report published in the papers, to the effect that the Hon. 
Seth Low, President of Columbia College, had given $60,000 to 
the University at Cambridge to be used for scholarships, is entirely 
wrong. No such gift has been made. 

Having finished the fairy ‘‘ Trilby” in less than a week, Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole turned to the manuscript of his summer 
novel, and, by completing ‘On the Point,” rounded out, as the 
work of himself and his wife for the year, just twelve books, some 
original and some translations, ‘* On the Point,” which is to be 
published by the Joseph Knight Co., is a bright, breezy story, with 
just enough local color to add piquancy to the romance. The il- 
lustrations will show scenes in Maine, but the cover and the title- 
page are original, and, I may add, spirited designs by Harry B. 
Pennell. 

At Tufts College the students have made a new move in the 
way of play productions, It could not be that they intended to 
follow out Joseph Jefferson’s advice, recently given at Yale, in 
which he advocated the abandonment by the collegians of bur- 
lesques for serious works, for the preparation of the Tufts play 
began a long while ago; yet this production is certainly one of 
the most interesting in the theatrical history of America. Harvard 
has given us Greek and Latin plays, but it remained for the Uni- 
versalist college in Somerville to repeat the first English comedy 
ever written, in exactly the manner and style of its original pro- 
duction. : 

‘Ralph Roister Doister" was written, as we know, by Nicholas 
Udall, Head-Master of Eton School, and was produced by the Eton 
school-boys, at least as early as 1551. The old miracle and mys- 
tery plays had held sway before that time. Udall naturally con- 
structed his work on the Latin model, and, though he did not 
make it remarkably attractive with its slight plot, he yet showed a 
serious attempt at dramatic order. In the production at Tufts 
the surroundings of Eton were followed as closely as possible, 
Prof. Maulsby, under whose charge the performance was given, 
had secured, and carefully studied, pictures of the large dining- 
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room of the Eton School in which the comedy was first produced, 
There was no scenery, there were no footlights and there was no 
curtain; the costumes were contemporary. The young men who 
were called upon to play the parts acted them not only with 
scholarly interest, but also with considerable ability, even the 
women’s réles being well sustained. 

From Vermont there comes to Boston the report of a royal bat- 
tle of publishers, and as Critic readers possibly may not have 
heard of it, I will add a paragraph, telling all that I know of the 
matter. A year ago the Legislature enacted that text-books should 
be supplied free to the schools after the first of June, 1895, and 
that the officers of each schoo! district should decide in that month 
the books to be used for the next five years. Naturally, the enter. 
prising publisher—and his name is Legion—saw the chance for 
good profit, and as a result for eight or ten weeks the agents of 
fifteen leading firms canvassed the towns of the Green Mountain 
State. During the last few days of the fight there were about 175 
agents at work, and on a guess it is supposed that nearly $40,000. 
was spent for their salaries and expenses, besides more than 
$70,000 for the sample books sent throughout the State. The 
school officers have benefited by the war, in that they have each 
received a small library of sample text-books. Indeed, somebody 
has figured out that the gifts of the publishers to the officers would. 
supply each of the pupils of Vermont with nearly five books apiece, 
Regarding these figures I have no personal knowledge. I am 
simply quoting report. 

Whittier’s birthday was celebrated (June 7) by the annual gather- 
ing of the Whittier Club at the birthplace of the poet in Haverhill, 
and by the dedication of the monument recently placed in the yard 
of the old homestead. The monument bears the following in- 
scription :— 

** John Whittier, 1760-1830. 
Abigail Hersey Whittier, 1780-1857. 
Thomas Whittier, 1620-1696. 
Ruth Green Whittier, 1710. 
Joseph Whittier, 1669-1738. 
Mary Peaslee Whittier, 1676. 
Joseph Whittier, 1717-1796. 
Sarah Greenleaf Whittier, 1721-1807. 
Ancestors of John Greenleaf Whittier.” 
BOSTON, 11 June, 1895. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE OPENING of a new publishing-house, which aims to main- 
tain a high standard of excellence, both in the quality of the work 
it issues and in the manner of printing it, is no small event in this 
city. Until a year ago, this fertile fieid lay almost untouched, A. 
C. McClurg & Co, being so hopelessly conservative that they did 
not venture to till more than a small corner of it. Since then 
Stone & Kimball have invaded the premises and reaped a rich 
harvest from the neglected soil. And now another part of it is to be 
claimed and cultivated by Way & Williams. Both members of the 
firm have been collectors long enough to know the nature of good 
book-making. Mr. Way is Secretary of ‘‘ The Duodecimos,”’ and 
gathered together the beautiful collection of fine bindings which 
was exhibited at the Art Institute last winter. His own library 
contains many precious specimens of printing and binding. Mr. 
Way has just returned from London to open the offices of the firm 
in the Monadnock, high above the noise and dust of the crowded 
streets. He brings back several projects that he is not yet ready 
to divulge, but among those he mentions are the publication of 
‘* The Death-Wake, and Other Poems,” by Thomas Tod Stod- 
dart, with an introduction by Andrew Lang; a volume of fairy- 
tales, by. Baring-Gould, and a translation of an old French chron- 
icle, by Andrew Lang. The latter book pertains to miracles that 
happened in the time of Jeanne d’Arc, and was discovered by Mr. 
Lang in the course of his researches into that period in prepara- 
tion for his forthcoming novel, It gives an intimate and interest 
ing picture of life during the Hundred Years’ War, covering to 
some extent the two centuries succeeding the year 1300. ‘‘ The 
Death-Wake” is a curiosity of literature, written and published by 
a boy of twenty in 1831,and long since out of print. It is interest- 
ing because, as Mr. Lang says, ‘* it is full of the new note, the new 
melody which young Mr, Tennyson was beginning to waken; It 
anticipates Beddoes, it coincides with Gautier and ‘ Les Chiméres 
of Gérard, it answers the accents, then unheard in England, of 
Poe.” And among the quotations which he makes are such fine 
lines as :— 

‘* Like a wild bird that floated far and fair 
Betwixt the sun and sea!” 
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and these others, in which ‘‘ the delirious monk”’ tells the salt sea 
waves 
‘** That ye have power, and passion, and a sound 

As of the flying of an angel round 

The mighty world; that ye are one with time!” 
The volume is to be issued in England by John Lane. Way & 
Williams will publish, also, a portrait of Theodore L. De Vinne, 
the famous printer, etched by Johnson; ‘Volunteer Grain,” a vol- 
ume of poems, by Francis F. Browne, editor of Zhe Dal of this 
city; and ‘‘ Queen Helen,” a drama in verse, to which some Greek 
lyrics are added, by John Vance Cheney. 

It it probable that the project for the improvement of the Lake 
Front will be carried out with the energy and enthusiasm charac- 
teristic of the city’s business-men. Some of the Aldermen are 
interposing objections because they are not treated with sufficient 
deference in arranging for the management of the park. But 
doubtless such difficulties will be but insignificant to the men who 
were obliged for many months to deal diplomatically with the 
obstinate and erratic National Commission for the World’s Fair. 
The committee which has the matter in charge consists of Lyman 
J. Gage, Chairman; H. N. Higinbotham, A. H. Revell, Ferdinand 
W. Peck and W. J. Chalmers. At present the Lake Front park 
is an unsightly stretch of brown grass, the haunt of tramps whose 
rags have not even the merit of being picturesque. It extends 
from Randolph Street to Park Row, and is about 300 feet wide 
east of Michigan Avenue. The plans for the improvement of this 
important section include its widening by some 1300 feet of land, 
to be made in the Lake, the depression and concealment of the 
railroad tracks, and the transformation of all this land into a 
beautiful park. It is proposed, also, to erect a few public build- 
ings there—an armory for the State militia, a music-hall, an ex- 
position building, the Field Columbian Museum, and the Crerar 
Library. Some statues and monuments are included, and on the 
shore of the Lake a reproduction of the MacMonnies Fountain, 
the preservation of which to the city is alone worth all this exer- 
tion. The whole project is in a sense a revival of the plan pro- 
posed by John W. Root, when it was suggested that the Fair 
might be held upon the Lake Front. The plans now being con- 
sidered were made by Mr. D. H. Burnham, Mr. C. B, Atwood, 
and, I believe, Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted. If they are carried 
out, Chicago will have a large and beautiful park in the very heart 
of the city. 

The mosaic panels designed and executed by the Tiffany Co. of 
New York for the Marquette Building,on Dearborn Street, are now 
in position, They are effectively placed around the light shaft at 
the height of the first story, and in color they are harmonious and 
beautiful, though somewhat cold. Three of the panels are con- 
ventional settings for portrait heads, and the other three illustrate 
episodes in the career of Marquette. Smaller single figures 
Separate these large panels and complete the circle. Some of the 
figures are rather stilted, but the finest piece of work is the panel 
tepresenting the death of the great explorer. In this the forest 
trees lend themselves to a most effective decorative treatment. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. will publish in the fall a little book called 
“49 Tinkham Street,” by C. Emma Cheney. It is a story for 
young girls, and to them Mrs. Cheney has never appealed in vain. 
——Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin is writing a reply to ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School.” He hopes to state the arguments for the gold 
side of the controversy directly, vigorously and succinctly. Mr. 
Laughlin has made himself well known through his signed daily 
editorials on this subject in the 7mes-Herald. The University 
of Chicago is making itself conspicuous in several ways, and more 
articles about it than one are soon to appear. In the fall, Scrzd- 
ner's will publish one, by Mr. Robert Herrick, who is finishing it 
on the eve of his departure for a year in Europe. Mr.Orson Lowell 
will make the illustrations. 

CHICAGO, 11 June, 1895. 





Lucy MONROE, 


| The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 
Mr. Epwin A. ABBEY’s cycle of paintings for the Boston Pub- 


_ lic Library, ‘‘ The Quest of the Holy Grail,” is reproduced in a 
_ Volume, 9% x 12 inches, published to-day by R. H. Russell & 
Son, New York. 


—Frank G. Jackson's ‘‘ Theory and Practice of Design” is de- 





- Seribed on the title-page as ‘‘ An Advanced Text-Book on Decora- 


Art.” Its practical part gives a clear account of some of the 





_ Many processes used by designers in preparing their designs for 


hanical reproduction, but its theory seems to be based on the 
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idea that ornament can be evolved by the rule-of-thumb method, 
No more than any other art, can ornament be produced mechan- 
ically, or by rule, though it is true that a good deal of what passes 
for ornament with us, and many of the illustrations in Mr. Jack- 
son's book, for that matter, might have been designed by steam. 
Still, though wrong in theory and, as his designs show, feeble in 
invention, he has much to say that is worth reading. His draw- 
ings of plants are good and suggestive, and his chapters on veg- 
etable, animal and the human forms in ornamental design are full 
of hints that should be appreciated by the student of practical de- 
signing. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

—Messrs, Henry G. Marquand, Thomas W. Wood and Richard 
M. Upjohn have resigned as a committee to examine and report upon 
the artistic merits of statues, etc., offered to the city for placing in 
the public parks. The examination of such works of art will be 
referred hereafter by the Park Board to the National Sculpture 
Society. 

—The will of the late Henry Le Grand Cannon bequeaths to 
the National Academy of design $3,000, the income to be used, 
in the discretion of the managers, for a prize to be known as the 
Cannon prize. To the University of the State of Vermont, at 
Burlington, the testator gives his ‘‘collection of East India curios 
and bric-a-brac, now at my father’s residence in the city of Burling- 
ton, including the furniture, carpets, rugs and hangings,’ on con- 
dition that the collection be placed in a separate room. The sum 
of $2,500 is left to be expended in the construction of the room, 
To St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Burlington, Vt., he 
leaves $2,500 for a chime of bells, 

—Henry B. Herts, who designed the Columbian Arch that 
stood at Fifth Avenue and syth Street, exhibits four architectural 
landscapes of English scenery at the Paris Salon, this year. 
He has been admitted to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 

—Number five of ‘‘ Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men 
and Great,” by Elbert Hubbard, is an agreeably written sketch of 
the life of J. M. W. Turner, the painter, and of Chelsea, where he 
was born. It is neatly printed, and is certainly worth its price 
(5 cents) to anyone interested in knowing what manner of man 
the great landscape-painter was. (G, P. Putnam's Sons). 





Mr. Kipling on the Literary Agent 


DEAR LOUNGER: 

Is it not possible that some of your remarks, in 7he Critic of the 
25th May, about literary agents would have been better for a little 
qualification? They give the impression that the agent sits at his 
ease drawing commissions from authors’ sales year in and year out, 
for making bargains which the publisher would have made just as 
fairly had he dealt with the author direct. 

We will leave the morality of publishers entirely out of the ques- 
tion. Literary agency is not by any means confined to drawing 
up contracts between authors of unsurpassed genius and publish- 
ers of embarrassing generosity. There is also the little matter, 
which most men in any profession,hate, of collecting monies when 
they fall due. Looking at the literary agent merely as a collector, 
is he paid so very much more than other collectors, or are his 
difficulties less ? 

Again, with new magazines and syndicates rising almost weekly, 
it is his business to know which ventures are sound and which are 
likely to fail; because, though he ‘‘has no losses,” as the writer 
you quote from says, he must look to it that his client suffers none. 
To this end he must, among many other things, control with accu- 
racy the entire detail of simultaneous publication in three or four 
continents, as well as arrange for translations and Continental and 
Colonial issues. He must know when and where an unauthorized 
publication is secretly run into the market, and must stand ready to 
block its way at once. He must follow the exact rating of journals 
in England, America, Australasia and the East, their strength and 
their weakness financially and editorially, as well as he must 

‘know his cables” and the difference in time between half a dozen 
of the leading cities of the world with which he may be in almost 
hourly communication. Incidentally, he must meet as they arise 
all possible complications of the musical and dramatic copyright 
law, and walk abreast of the thousand wheels within wheels of lit- 
erary London where they touch his clients and the foreign markets, 

His capital is experience and special knowledge of a highly 
specialized trade, gained by years of contact with a particular type 
of men.and things; and it is this special training, this knowledge 
and this experience that save him from killing (as an amateur 
would assuredly try to do) your ‘* goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
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The reason of his being is not to grind the face of the publisher, 
but to meet him as one trained man of business meets another. 
At all times he saves the author the mass of profitless, temper- 
wearing detail that attaches itself to any extended market-work. 
Your statement that he declines to deal with the young author 
because ‘‘there is not money enough to be made out of the 
novice” is again very wide of the mark. To go back only a year 
or two, I know of several ‘‘novices’’ whose work has been intro- 
diced to the publisher by the literary agent. These men went to 
him without a shadow of prestige and he placed their work with 
Success, 

Finally, does it seem to you possible that nearly fifty well-known 
English writers of to-day would pay a man ten per cent. of their 
takings for doing nothing in their behalf? With apologies for 
trespassing on your time, 

Sincerely, 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
BRATTLEBORO, VT, May 318t, 1895. 


A Call for Stevenson Letters 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 

In order to collect the letters written by the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson with a view to their use in his authorized biography, a 
note was issued some time ago requesting all recipients or holders 
of such letters to forward their originals or the certified copies to 
Sidney Colvin, Esq., Keeper of Prints at the British Museum, 
London, England. In order to further this effort and to facilitate 
the reception and transmission of such material to Mr. Colvin, it 
has been thought advisable that some person on this side of the 
Atlantic should be authorized to receive any letters or memoranda 
of personal relations or facts concerning Mr. Stevenson, At the 
request and by authority. of Charles Baxter, Esq., one of Mr. 
Stevenson's executors and his literary agent, I have assumed their 
responsibility. 

Through Mr, Stevenson's sojourns in the United States and his 
extensive travels here, he was brought into relations with large 
numbers of people, and from his wide-reaching sympathies there 
were many letters written, many interesting experiences evolved, 
which would find their fitting place in the pages of the exhaustive 
biography which Mr. Colvin has planned. It is not possible to 
trace these links in the chain of Mr. Stevenson's life here without the 
voluntary assistance of those who possess these letters and remin- 
iniscences, and it is conceivable that there may be many who would 
hesitate to risk the transmission by sea of original letters which 
they must hold precious. If sent to me, however, they will be 
carefully guarded while in my possession, accurate copies will be 
made of the letters, and these copies, with whatever other ma- 
terial I may receive, will be forwarded to Mr. Colvin. Original let- 
ters will be returned after copies have been made, and due acknowl- 
edgment will be given for all letters or material used in the forth- 
coming biography. 

Trusting that the publication of this request may provoke a 
hearty response, and thanking 7he Critic, in advance, for its in- 
sertion, I have the honor to remain, 

Very Respectfully, 
42 WEST FIFTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. WILL H. Low. 
8 June, 1895. 








Sterne’s ‘‘ Plagiarisms ”’ 
To THE Epirors or THE CRITIC :— 


In The New York Times of May 26th appeared this clipping 
from Notes and Queries, under the head-line of ‘‘ Sterne’s Pla- 
giarisms ” :— . 

‘* The following instance of Sterne’s unblushing ‘ conveying’ has not, 
I think, been hitherto recorded, In ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ Vol, I., Chap. 
12, is the following well-known poe :—* When to gratify a private 
one it is once resolved upon that an innocent and a helpless creature 

all be sac ‘tis an easy matter to pick up sticks enough from any 
thicket where it has strayed to make a fire to offer it up with.’ 

‘*In the introduction to ‘ Baconiana,’ London, 1679, T. T. (é. ¢., Dr. 
Thomas som) in comment on Bacon’s words to King James, ‘I wish 
that as I am the first, so I may be the last of sacrifices in your times,’ writes 
as follows (page 16):—‘And when from private Appetite, it is resolv’d 
that a Creature shall be sacrificed ; it is easie to pick up sticks enough, 
from any Thicket whither it hath straied, to make a Fire to offer it with.’ 

gould not be a more audacious example of literary theft.” 


itural to suppose that, out of mere justice to the memory 
ofa ased author, one would make sure of his point before pub- 
lishing a charge of this sort so confident'y and with such asperity. 
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Two standard editions of Sterne’s works, one published in 1793, 
the other by Browne in 1873, both italicise the passage given 
above, which would indicate that the writer did not commit a 
‘literary theft” in the use of these lines, whether he assigned 
them to their proper author or not. Surely it is a part of The 
Critic's mission to defend the reputation of writers who can no 
longer speak for themselves. Therefore this case is referred to 
you. 


New YORK, 3 June, 1895. HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER, 





The Author and His Style 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

We often read of the unmistakable style of this novelist or the 
bewraying mannerisms of that poet, and when we read a story or 
an essay or a poem, and, looking first at the appended name, find 
it to be that of a favorite author of ours, who of us cannot easily 
recognize the distinctive quality of his style? And then some 
wily publisher puts forth a notable book anonymously, and lo! the 
critics are al! at sea although none will admit it, for this one swears 
that the book is by Henry James, another stakes his reputation on 
the author’s being Rudyard Kipling, and it finally turns out to be 
a ‘‘ pot-boiler ” of Bill Nye’s (I suppose an extreme case). Which 
state of things should make students of style laugh in each other's 
faces, as did the Roman augurs, I am led to these remarks by 
the publication of ‘‘ The Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” 
which, I admit, I have not yet begun to read, although I have 
revelled in the striking illustrations. The prevailing impression 
seems to be that Mark Twain is the author. And yet I under- 
stand that the work is conceived and executed in a serious spirit, 

Now, even, if, as Zhe Critic would have us believe, Mark 
Twain is no writer, he certainly has as marked a style as if he 
were one. When his humor is spontaneous (and what can be 
more spontaneous than his humor at its best 2), it can no more be 
contained than quicksilver in a bottomless thimble; though the 
whole fabric of his story suffer, the conceit must be penned. So 
it seems to me that Mark Twain could not have written much of 
‘‘Joan of Arc”’ without his fancy getting the better of his judgment, 
and, as his humor, although not always in good taste, is always 
redolent of Samuel Clemens, why, the murder wouid be out, 
Clearly, then, if there is the least doubt in the minds of the critics 
as to who wrote ‘‘ The Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” 
Mark Twain did not, for his style is sud generzs. Of course, if I 
read it myself, I could tell at once who wrote it, but as I intend 
to.wait until its authorship is acknowledged before beginning it, 
let us all go on guessing at the name of its author, and at the 
same time impress upon the reading public that a writer can be 
recognized by his style as surely as by the marks on the ball of 
his thumb. CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS, 

TORRINGFORD, CONN,, 18 May, 1895. 





The Dreamers 


WHAT SHARE HAVE YE, O Dreamers, 
In nature’s living plan ? 

Wrapped in your moonbeam visions 
Ye clog the march of man. 

Who laid the gleaming railway 
Across the mountain chain 

By dreaming in the shadow 
Upon the grass-grown plain ? 

Who ever laid a cable 
Across the ocean-floor, 

Who ever launched a steamship, 
By musing on the shore? 

O men of deed and daring, 
No vessel cleaves the main 

But first it ploughed its pathway 
Within a dreamer’s brain, 

No poem’s echo, rousing 
To action’s loftiest goal, 

But first it sang its music 
Within a dreamer’s soul. 

In the Great Plan, O Dreamers, 
Ye bear a god-like part; 

Dream on, unchained, unfettered, 
Close-clasped to Nature’s heart. 

CHARLOTTE: W, THURSTON, 
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Thackerayana 


I HAVE JusT had the pleasure of handling a most interesting 
collection of Thackerayana, recently acquired by a gentleman of 
New York. Any one of the volumes that compose it would bring 
a gleam to the eye of the true believer in the king of novelists; 
when these treasures—mainly first editions from English and 
American publishers,—bound in softly glowing hues of blue and 
red leather, were piled upon one blest library table, the effect upon 
the intellectual sensorium must be imagined. Among them was 
a fair, noble copy of Bradbury & Evans's edition of ‘‘ Vanity Fair’’ 
(date 1848), containing, upon page 336, Thackeray’s drawing of 
the Marquis of Steyne standing before the fireplace in Becky’s 
boudoir; a sketch so. accurately depicting another noble marquis, 
then living, that (like the picture of Whistler in ‘‘ Trilby”’), it was 
suppressed in the next edition of the book brought out later in the 
same year. Although Thackeray's drawings of people generally 
suggest to me caricatures, I was curious to see his own idea of Lord 
Steyne; and there was an undersized man bearing facial characteris- 
tics the artist might have bestowed upon his own ‘‘ George Grund- 
sell, greengrocer.”’ One could not help fancying what du Maurier 
would have made of the same subject—how he would have forced 
the type aristocrat into prominence in face and figure, while sug- 
gesting the cold-blooded roué grown old and ungainly in pur- 
suance of selfish vices. 

There is a copy (published by Stringer & Townsend, New York, 
1850) of ‘‘Stubbs’ Calendar; or, The Fatal Boots,” one of 
Thackeray's pot-boilers, an amusing chronicle of the Caudle 
variety. The drawings, by Cruikshank, have for frontispiece a 
comical delineation of pater-fam lias on nocturnal duty with his 
infant heir, in illustration of the following bit of text :—*‘ Dear 
Tom is an excellent nurse; he walks up and down with it for 
hours singing a kind of song (dear fellow, he has no more voice 
than a tea-kettle) and looking in his night-cap and dressing-gown 
so droll he would make you laugh,”’ 

But most unfamiliar of all the specimens, was a ‘‘ French Melo- 
drama in three acts,” by ‘‘M. M. Tournemine et Thackeray.” 
For the benefit of those who like myself have never happened to 
hear of this collaboration, I subjoin a translation of the title- 

age :— 
om ‘*L’ABBAYE DE PENMARC’H,” 

Music by M. Roger decorationof the scene by M. Desmarets, repre- 
sented for the first time, at Paris, at the Theatre Porte Saint Antoine on 
the first of February, 1849. Distribution of characters :-—James Perkins, 
former corsair ; Monctown, English seq-captajn ; Moriardec, rich land- 
owner and official; Caleb, a young fisherman; Griffeld, confidential 
clerk of Moriardec; Belgrippe, chief officer of customs ; The Squirrel, 
his nephew, a supernumerary in the same service; Tom, a smuggler, friend 
of James; Alice, brought up by James, and passing for his daughter. 
Fishermen, customs men, country-people, men and women, The scene 
is at Douarenez, a little town on the coast of Britanny. 

Thackeray's sketches illustrating a French ‘‘ mythological bal- 
let,” entitled ‘‘ Flore et Zéphyre,”’ consisting of ‘‘ nine humorous 
plates on India paper,” signed with the pseudonym of Theophile 
Wagstaff—a poor copy—the plates stained and the wrapper soiled, 
were sold at auction recentiy in London, The bidding for them, 
beginning at three guineas, rose at a bound to 30/. and at the 
price of 99/. the prize was taken. 

C, C, HARRISON, 


Daudet’s ‘‘ England of the Drawing- 
Room 9 


IN THE COURSE of a conversation during his visit to London, 
M. Daudet said : 

‘* How can I write about England when, as a matter of fact, I 
have only seen an ‘England of the drawing-room?’ And as to 
this, although I find the best English society very interesting, and 
have met in it men of real superiority, I regret that I have made no 
acquaintance with the middle classes, the bourgeoisie, the business- 
men, the workers, the live forces of the land. It is here as in 
France, in society one does not see the real forces of the nation, 
I am like a man on the deck of a limer; the workers are below. 
Still, I have met superior men, even in the drawing-rooms, but so 
brief have been the glimpses that they have had of me, that I fear 
that I must have left but a faint impression upon them. 

‘*No, I do not like society—my native savageness revolts. 
Thus, the other day I was at areception, and I came away from 
it broken, emptied, with trembling limbs. It was what is called a 
‘crush,’ the most absurd performance. Some one would be in- 
troduced to me and a conversation would be begun, an interesting 
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conversation which it would have interested me to continue, when, 
hey, presto! the some one would be whisked away and a some- 
body else put in his place or hers, I felt like a popular Do- 
minican Jesuit clearing off a crowd of the faithful, like Father 
Didot at confession, with a queue of penitents waiting to speak 
to me, One approaches. I open my mouth, and before I have 
spoken two words, v’/an/ 1 am finishing my sentence to some- 
body else. Lecky, the historian, a most interesting man with 
whom it would have delighted me to converse, was caught up 
and whirled away as by a cyclone before we had exchanged 
twenty words,” 





Dr. James Martineau at Ninety 
[ The Westminster Budget) 

THE REV. DR, MARTINEAU has just entered upon his ninety- 
first year. As a religious philosopher, Dr. Martineau stands in a 
unique position among living men—just as there is no one beside, 
no one beyond, Mr.Gladstone 
in the stormier sphere of poli- 
tics. Dr. Martineau is still a 
very busy man, working morn- 
ing and night (the latest fruit 
whereof is his reply to Mr. 
Balfour's new book), and now 
and then sitting for a statue 
that is to adorn the library of 
Manchester College, Oxford, 
I began by asking the Doctor 
what progress the world had 
made in things of the spirit 
since his youth, but the word 
progress in this connection is 
not, I agreed, easy ’ ) define, 

‘*T anticipate,’’ Dr, Marti- 
neau said, ‘‘a more or less im- 
mediate break-up of the exist- 
ing state of affairs, owing to 
the growth of Sacerdotalism 
and of Agnosticism, which 

act and counteract on one 
another. The more Agnosticism spreads the more its oppo- 
nents fall back upon dogma, and the more sacerdotal and dogmatic 
the latter become, the more are other men driven to the opposite 
extreme. But in the end things will come all right—truth will 
prevail, truth will prevail. I feel no interest in churches which 
insist on cektaip doctrines as a test of membership, Throughout 
my life I have eve undertaken the charge of acongregation calling 
itself Unitarian. In Liverpool I had among my congregation,” 
Dr. Martineau resumed, ‘‘ orthodox persons, whose children I 
christened—persons whose orthodoxy manifested itself in private 
opinion. I am often asked to help churches, but I have never given 
a penny to one that is labelled Unitarian, The very title of such 
a place is an offence to Trinitarians, and therefore against my 
principles. My principles do not encourage indefinite laxity of 
belief, for such congregations asI agree with meet for the wor- 
ship of Almighty God and for the culture of the Christian life. 
Only Atheists would be excluded from their communion,” 

‘* Then the Reunion meetings in Switzerland do not make for 
your ideal ?"’—** No, for the promoters seek for some common 
doctrine, and their reunion, as at present proposed, would have to 
have some sort of doctrinal basis. I have never manifested any 
missionary zeal so far as Unitarianism is concerned. If any em- 
barrassed person were to come to me for advice and help, I should, 
of course, explain to him my own Unitarian belief. There are 
many persons, I think, who require a type of belief which others 
could never hold. Conformity is, therefore, not a consummation 
devoutly to be desired.” 

‘‘What can be done towards your ideal, Dr, Martineau ?"”— 
‘* Nothing is to be expected from the Catholic or sacerdotal ele- 
ment, If the Broad Church principles prevailed, and those hold- 
ing them were bravely to unite and insist upon the reform of the 
Prayer-book, all might come round. I am not, you know, a Non- 
conformist so far as advocating the disendowment and disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England. I should like a Federal Union 
of Christian Churches to exist in England, and to act in common 
in matters upon which all were agreed—in social reform, in tem- 
perance reform, and work of that kind. The Church endowments 
are not State endowments at all. The property of the Church of 
England is upon exactly the same basis as property left by will to 
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the Methodists or any other body. The barons and lords with 
estates built churches for the use of the people in their manors, 
and voluntarily devoted a tithe of their property, in obedience to 
the Jewish law, to their maintenance. At that time there was 
only one Christian Church—no one imagined that a plurality of 
Churches would: co-exist. When the English Christendom broke 
up, its property ought to have ramified like its Churches, When 
the Nonconformists were driven out and deprived of the property 
they suffered an injustice.” 


Notes 


D. APPLETON & Co.’s new publications include ‘‘A Street in 
Suburbia,’’ by Edwin Pugh; ‘* A Study in Prejudices,” by George 
Paston, and ‘‘ The Mistress of Quest,” by Adeline Sergeant, both 
in the Town and Country Library; and a new edition of Dr. 
Roger S, Tracy's ‘‘ Handbook of Sanitary Information for House- 
holders.” 

—The advance orders for the six-shilling illustrated English 
edition of ‘‘ Trilby ” number 15,000. 

—It is said that Mr. Hardy's story, ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent,” at 
present appearing in Harper's Magazine, has been very consid- 
erably modified for the purpose of serial publication. It will be 
restored to its original state when published in book-form, 

—lIn our review of ‘‘ As Others Saw Him” (The Critic, April 
27), we expressed a desire to know whether. the author was Jew 
or Gentile. It now comes out that he is ‘‘ a Jewish author of no 
small reputation, living in London, who by race, tradition and 
scholarship is peculiarly qualified to enter into the views and feel- 
ings of the first century with regard to Jesus.” 

~ -Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s announcements for the fall include 
‘* The Mycenzan Civilization,” by Dr. Crestos Tsountas, trans- 
lated from the Greek and enlarged, by Prof. J. Irving Manatt and 
Dr. Barker Newhall, with 100 illustrations; a volume of short 
stories by Sarah Orne Jewett, gathered from the magazines of the 
last two years; ‘‘ New Studies in Literature,’’ by Prof. Edward 
Dowden; and a book by Mrs. George C, Riggs, who will continue 
to be known to fame as Kate Douglas Wiggin. The publishers 
announce that Lucy Larcom’s ‘‘ Life and Letters ’’ has gone into 
a third edition. 

—Mrs,. Graham, the author of ‘‘ Tales from the Foothills,” re- 
viewed in another column, is the friend with whom Miss Beatrice 
Harraden is staying in California. 

—Mrs, Burton Harrison's ‘‘ An Errant Wooing,’’ which has 
just finished its serial course in 7he Century, will be published to- 
day by the Century Co., with the addition of a number of illustra- 
tions, including photographic reproductions of views in Gibraltar, 
Tangier, Cordova, Seville, Granada, etc. 

—Lord Rosebery has bestowed a Civil List pension of 100/. 
a year on the widow of Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 

—A new novel by Miss Marie Corelli will be published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co. in the fall. An é¢dttion de luxe of ‘* Barab- 
bas,” illustrated by a Royal Academician, will soon be issued by 
the same house, 


—Frederick A, Stokes Co, anounce, in their Bijou Series, ‘‘ A 
Bubble,” by Mrs, L. B. Walford, and a series of sketches and 
stories of New York life, by James L. Ford. They have secured 
for their Twentieth Century Series novels by Ouida, Gyp and 
Frank Frankfort Moore. 

—Macmillan & Co, announce ‘‘ Fifty Years; or, Dead Leaves 
and Living Seeds,” by Prebendary Harry Jones; ‘‘ Catholic Social- 
ism,” by Francesco Nitti,translated from the Italian by Mary Mack- 
intosh, with an introduction by Prof. David G. Ritchie; and ‘‘ Off 
the Mill;”’ an account of a tour in Switzerland, by Canon Browne. 
They will publish in the fall ‘* The United States of America, 1765- 
1861,” by Prof. Edward Channing, with a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Colonists, 1760-5”; and John La Farge’s lectures on art. 

—We learn from 7%e Athetieaum that Mrs. F. A. Steel has re- 
turned from India, where she has been making a prolonged stay 
for the purpose of collecting material for her story of the Mutiny. 
This is to be told by a narrative from within the walls of Delhi. 
Mrs. Steel has succeeded in getting accounts of the Mutiny from 
all the native survivors, living for the purpose alone among the 
natives, without even a servant, She expects to finish this story 
within two years. ‘‘ Red Rowans,” which is approaching com- 
pletion in serial form in ‘The Queen, and will be published by 
Macmillan & Co, in the summer, is a work of some years’ 
standing. 
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—President Low of Columbia will sail for England on Wednes- 
day next, June 19. With Mrs. Low he proposes making an ex. 
tended bicycle tour, this summer. 


—Longmans, Green & Co, have made arrangements for the edit- 
ing of a series of English Classics, especially designed for use in 
secondary schools, either in accordance with the system of English 
study recommended and outlined by the National Committee of 
Ten, or in direct preparation for the uniform entrance requirements 
in English now adopted by the principal American colleges and 
universities, The series will be issued under the general editor. 
ship of Prof. G. R. Carpenter of Columbia College, and will, for 
the school year 1895-6, consist of the following works, which in- 
clude, with a single unavoidable exception, all the books prescribed 
for the college entrance examinations in 1896:—Irving’s ‘‘ Tales 
of a Traveller,” with an introduction by Prof. Brander Matthews 
of Columbia College; George Eliot’s ‘* Silas Marner,” edited by 
Robert W. Herrick of the University of Chicago; Scott’s ‘‘ Wood- 
stock,” edited by Prof. Bliss Perry of Princeton; Defoe’s ‘‘ His. 
tory of the Plague in London,” edited by Prof. G. R. Carpenter of 
Columbia College; Webster's ‘‘ First Bunker Hill Oration,” edited 
by Prof. F. N. Scott of the University of Michigan; Shakespeare's 
‘* Merchant of Venice,” with an introduction by Prof. F. H. Stod- 
dard of the University of the City of New York; Macaulay’s ‘* Essay 
on Milton,” edited by J. G. Croswell, Head-Master«f the Brear- 
ley School; Shakespeare’s ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s l)ream,”’ with 
an introduction by G, P. Baker of Harvard; Milton's *: L’ Allegro, 
Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas,” edited by Prof. W. P. Trent 
of the University of the South. Subsequent volumes in the series, 
uniform with the above, will consist of the works prescribed for read- 
ing and study under the uniform entrance requirements of 1897 
and 1898, and will be edited by various scholars and experienced 
teachers from the leading American colleges and secondary 
schools, 


—Henry Holt & Co. will add at once to their German Texts 
a Danish impression of Charles Dickens, by Charles Christian 
Andersen, and Wichert’s amusing curtain-raiser, ‘‘ An der Ma- 
jorsecke,”’ 


—Some time ago surprise was expressed at Mr. Gladstone’s join- 
ing the Guildford Natural History Society, as he has generally de- 
clined to connect himself with societies of any kind. It now appears 
that the exception was made, in his own words, because he thinks 
‘*that the neglect of natural history in allits multitude of branches 
was the grossest defect of our old system of training the young.” 

-—The June zde/o¢ consists of Swinburne’s series of ‘‘ Sonnets 
on English Dramatic Poets, 1590-1650." The July number 
will be devoted to ‘* The Pathos of the Rose in Poetry.” 

—The second volume of Moods: a Journal Intime, will be 
published about June 25, inan edition of 500 copies. Among the 
contents will be ‘‘ A Scrap and a Sketch,” by Kate Chopin; ‘‘ The 
Reply of Gigadibs, a Dramatic Monologue, Being the Reverse to 
the Obverse of Browning’s ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’” by 
Harvey M. Watts; and ‘‘The Ape and the Thinker,” an ‘‘epi- 
grammatic poem,” by Owen Wister. 


—Mr. W. I. Fletcher of Amherst writes to us that Mr. William 
Morton Fullerton, one of M. de Blowitz’s assistants (Zhe Critic, 
June 8), is a graduate of Harvard, ‘86, and not ‘‘a Yale man.” 

—Among the contents of Scrzbner’s for July will be an article 
on ‘* Athletic Clubs,”” by Duncan Edwards, illustrated with nearly 
forty pictures of the New York, the Crescent, the Chicago, the 
Olympia of San Francisco and the Boston athletic clubs. Prof. 
Herrick, who achieved success in an earlier number with ‘‘A 
Question of Art,” will contribute another story; Judge Grant will 
discuss the summer girl and her attitude towards her mother; 
Francis Lynde will tell a farcical story of railroad life; and Miss 
Goodloe, a commencement story. Miss Mildred Howells, 
daughter of the novelist, will have a poem, illustrated by herself; 
and Mrs. Ward will complete ‘‘ The Story of Bessie Costrell.” 
The Molly Maguire movement and the railroad strikes of 1876 
will be summarized by President Andrews. 

—Prof. T. R. P. of Columbia College writes to us:—‘‘ In giv- 
ing the pitiful story of the death of James Thorson, Mr. Hall 
Caine, as reported in 7he Critic of June 1 (p. 409), could not have 
meant to say that it had never been printed. It is found, more 
fully stated, in the words of Mr. William Sharp, in Dobell’s Me- 
moir of Thomson (Vol. I.,pp. LXXXIX-XC), prefixed to Dobell’s 
edition of Thomson's poems,” 


—‘'In The Critic of June 1,” writes Prof. F. N. S. from Ann 
Arbor, ‘‘one of your reviewers has made a literary ‘find.’ He 
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has discovered that the weapons which are alleged to have slain 
ohn Keats were wielded by Lord Francis Jeffrey. This is news. 
Hitherto the doubtful honor of wielding those weapons, that is, 
of being ‘Z.’ of Blackwood's, or the anonymous critic of The 

arterly, has been bestowed chiefly upon Lockhart and Gif- 
ford. Jeffrey has been slighted. What we have heard about 
Jeffrey is his throwing Byron into a rage by praising Keats ju- 
diciously in 7he Edinburgh. Are we now to have the Real Lord 
Jeffrey—and documents—and a Jeffreyan revival? Or, ‘‘ Did the 
hand then of the potter shake ? "’ 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway has written a letter to The Athen- 
gum against the theory that Paine was the author of the Junius 
letters. He says, however, that he does not wonder that the emi- 
nent radicals of the period associated his friend, the ardent Re- 
publican, Thomas Hollis, with Junius. 

—Mr. John Luther Long writes to us:—‘‘ Permit me just one 
4rigatio concerning your review of ‘‘ Miss Cherry Blossom ” ( The 
Critic, May 18). The writer is one among an extremely limited 
number who new both Japan and the book. It is quite true that 
there is some mixing of religions. But when one considers how 
in Japan itself this mixing is going on—of the thirty-some sects 
of the Buddhist with the Shint6,—one can reasonably plead un- 
eertainty. Curious that your suggestion of another story, dealing 
with the wedded life of the couple, should be already sketching. 
Sokura-ro-Hana is to appear in American society presently. 


—Joel Elias Spingarn writes :—'‘‘ It may interest some of your 
teaders to note the resemblance between a line of Longfellow 
which has been brought into prominence by a recent novel, ‘ Ships 
that pass in the night,’ and a passage in Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
‘Dipsychus,’ ‘ Gone, like a ship that passes in the night.’ Long- 
fellow and Clough were friends: ‘ Dipsychus’ preceded the ‘ Tales 
of a Wayside Inn’ by a number of years.” 

—‘‘E. M., J.,” says the London 7zmes, ‘‘ writing from Wrex- 
ham in reference to the ‘Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ 
says that it was at Wrexham, and not at Ruthin, that the incident 
occurred when, in 1794, Coleridge saw Mary Evans and her sister 
as he stood at the inn window. In proof of this statement E. M. 
J. sends an extract from a letter by Coleridge dated 22 July, 1794, 
ahd published in The New Monthly Magazine for 1836. In this 
letter Coleridge wrote :—‘ Wrexham was the residence of a Miss 
E. Evans, a young lady with whom, in happier days, I had been 
in habits of fraternal correspondence; she lives with her grand- 
mother. As I was standing at the window of the inn she passed 
by, and with her, to my utter astonishment, her sister, Mary Evans, 
quam affitcium et perdite amabam, yea, evento anguish. They 
both started and gave a short cry, almost a faint shriek. I sickened 
and well-nigh fainted, but instantly retired. Had I appeared to 
tecognize her, my fortitude would not have supported me.’”’ 

—On May 20, Gov. Greenhalge of Massachusetts delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ Governor Winthrop” at Association Hall, Brooklyn. 
He described the great Puritan as ‘‘ an aristocrat in his leanings,” 
and declared that not even his descendant, the late Robert C. 
Winthrop, had bestowed adequate praise upon him. Moreover, 
he declared that Winthrop was an ideal husband and father: four 
times married and the father of seventeen children! 


—At the conference, last month, in Hartford, of 400 of the gen- 
eral secretaries of the Young Men's Christan Association from all 
parts of the world, a movement was begun for the establishment 
of a uniform course of study. A general plan for a university of 
night schools, with grades and degrees, was also discussed. 
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—‘‘A Common cant term,” writes Mr, N. H. Dole, ‘‘for going 
on a spree is ‘ painting the town red." Hasthe Elizabethan par- 
allel ever been pointed out ? Prince Hal with Poins in the Boar's 
Head Tavern says:—' They call drinking deep, dying scarlet,’ ”’ 


-—An admirer of Edgar Allan Poe suggests as a means of in- 
creasing the contributions to the fund for the poet’s monument in 
Baltimore, that roses be grown on his grave and sold at fancy 
prices. 


Free Parliament 
QUESTION, 


1777-—In his article on ‘‘The Centenary of Edward Gibbon ” 
in The Nineteenth Century, reprinted in The Critic of Oct. 27, 
Mr. Frederic Harrison wrote: ‘‘As the Athenian orator said, 
‘When one is speaking to those who know, there is no occasion 
for a long harangue.’” Is the Athenian orator the originator of 
the sentiment as expressed in that form ? 

ATLANTA, Ga. W. G. 
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For Pocket, Bag, Roat, Truin, Piazza— PIE 


Distinctive tive Fiction. 


Everywhere, 


THE BUCKRAM SERIES. 
18mo, with frontiapteces, 75c, each, 
READY TO-DAY. 


THE MASTER-KNOT AND 


*¢ ANOTHER STORY.”’ 

By Conover Durr. ‘Two tales told in letters. 
The first shows how ‘the master-krot of human 
fate” strangely linked two lovers in a Long Island 
house party with a Pet 5 riot and murder in Ohio. 
The second is fuil of breezy humour and describes | 


the experiences of an Ohio man in New York | 


society. Frontispiece by W. B. Russell. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


TENEMENT TALES OF NEW YORK. 
By J. W. SULLIVAN, 


“Each picture has the accuracy of a photograph, 


but something else which cold photography cannot 

give—color, poetical charm, and the beauty that 

comes from things that are suggested rather than 

described.” From among these eight stories, not 

$8 thats is of inferior merit could be chosen.—JN. Y. 
mes, 


SLUM STORIES OF LONDON. 
(Neighbors of Ours.) By H. W, NEViNsON. 


“Stirs in your blood and imparts that touch of 
wonder or of thrill, as the author of ‘Marcella’ 
would sey which peonetooms | ‘i ordinary into the 
extraordinary.”—The Boo 


bis TIME MACHINE. 
H. WELLS. The outline of this story 
Pe appeared in * The New Review.” 


“Mr, H. G. Wells, whose ingenious ‘Time Ma- 
chine’ attracted so much attention "—The Critic. 

“ No synopsis can give an idea of ite graphic and 
peculiar power.”—.V. I". Commercial Advertiser. 


ANTHONY HOPH’S ROMANCES. 
THE PRISONER OF ZENDA. (17th Hd. 
INDISCRETION OF THE DUCHESS. 
A MAN OF MARK. (5th Edition.) 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. (6t/ Zdition.) 
A CHANGE OF AIR. (7th Edit’n.) 
SPORT ROYAL. (2nd Zidition.) 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 

THE WAYS OF YALE. (8d Zdition.) 

Sketches, mainly humorous, By H. A. BEERS. 
A SUBURBAN PASTORAL. (8d Zdition. )] 

American stories. By Henry A, Begs, 
JACK O’DOON, ( 2d Hdition.) 

An American novel. By MARIA BEALE. 
QUAKER IDYLS. (5th Hdition.) 

By Mrs. 8. M. H. GARDNER. 


JOHN INGERFIELD. (5th Hdition.) 
By Jerome K, JEROME. 


THE HON. PETER STIRLING. 
Paul L. Forp. 8d Edition. $1.50. 
“Commands our very sincere respect... . 
there is no glaring improbability about his story | 
. the highly dramat‘c crisis + . & timely, 
manly, thoroughbred and eminently suggestive | 
book. ’—A tlantic Mor thly. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y.) 





“The New Era in Bookselling.”’ 


A leading feature of our business is the 
Department of Paper Fiction. The most | 


representative line carried by any house. | 


Paper novels at 5, 10, 15, 18, 25, 88 cents, etc. 
Special list of Paper Novels mailed on request. 
All the books of the day at lowest prices.— 
Books in all languages. 
Mail orders receive special attention. 
Send for our Monthly List of New Books 
Free on application. 


BRENTANO’S 


Broadway & 16th Street, 
(Union Square.) 


Vole Yar Yarns. 


| By Jonn Szymovur Woop. Similar in gen- 
|» eral style to ‘‘ Harvard Stories” 12mo, 
illustrated, cloth, $1.00. 


A volume of characteristic stories of Yale under- 
graduate life, full of humor, and written something 
in the same vein as W. K. Post’s recentby pu!vished | 
* Harvard Stories.” 


Harvard Stories. 


| 

| Sketches of the Undergraduate. By W. K. 

Post. Second Edition. 12mo. $1.25. 
“Mr. Pos'’s manner of telling these tales is in 

ite way inimitable. The atmosphere of the book in 

its relation to the localities where the scenes are 

laid is well nigh perfect.—Literary News.” 


Dr. Izard. 


By Anna Karnarive Green. Author of 
“The Leavenworth Case,” ‘ Marked 
‘Personal,’” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

This story is quite distinct in character from the 
author's previous books. It has already been 
printed as a serial, and the reviewer speaks of it as 
‘*a story of distinctive originality and exceptional 
power, which wiil linger in the memory of lis 
readers.” 


The Countess Bettina. 


12mo. Cloth, 
No. 5 in ‘The 


By an anonymous author. 
$1.00; paper, 5Uc. 
Hudson Library.” 

Previously published in this library: No. 1, Love 
and re myo No. 2, Miss Hurd; No, 8, How 

—* was Bewitched; No.4, A Woman of Im- 

pulse, 


Water Tramps, 


| or The Cruise of the Sea Bird. By Grorar 
Hersert Bartiett (similar in general 
style to ‘‘ A Literary Courtship”). 16mo, 
| cloth, with frontispiece, $1.00. 


| A Gender in Satin. 
| By ‘‘ Rrra,” author of ‘‘A Husband of No 





Importance,” etc., etc. No. 6 in the 
Incognito Library. American Copyright 
Edition. 24mo, limp cloth, 50 cents. 


Every Day’s News. 


| By ‘*C. E. Franots.” No. 7 in the Incognito 
Library. American Copyright Edition. 
24mo, limp cloth, 50 cents. 


| 


| A Literary Courtship. 


| Under the Auspices of Pike’s Peak. By 
rm Foutzer, author of ‘‘ Pratt Por- 


raits.” Fourth Edition. 12mo, illus- 
uae. $1.00. 
| és 
tan Mwy agetor charming little story.”—Cleve- 


Pratt Portraits: 


| Sketched in a New England Suburb. By 
Anna Futter. Third Edition. 16mo, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Pee: One of the richest and most worthy contribu- 
| tions to American literature of the past decade,” — 
| Rochester Herald, 


Peak and Prairie. 


| From a Colorado Sketch-book. By Anna 
Fortzr. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
| New York and London. 
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A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, 1, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





lar free. 
Price, $5.00. 
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Is what it is named. 


If noted long distance riders always use the 
** Search Light’ Lantern, wag vant ou ?—On the 
ground of greater proficiency the ght take the 
risk of an inferior illuminator, - you cannot, 
unless yom think your lifeisn’t worth the difference; 
this will light 40 feet ahead of you. 

eftnn Advantages—Central draft; burns unmiz- 
osene; flame adjustable; filled outside, 
poe on the BEST—The ‘ Searchlight. ’ Deliver- 
ed for price, if your dealer won’t supply you. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Ct. 
‘Or 19 Murray St., N. Y. City.” 





YPndakakakakadas. YY 
4 Now 


Is the Time : 
To select your CAMERA 1 


1) _ We have all styles and prices from $5 tot 
o] $150. Send for descriptive manuals of the 
“) “ WATERBURY ” and * HENRY CLAY" [ 

Cameras We are the oldest established 
“) house in this business. 


M THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. V4 ¥ 
] 423 Broome Street, New York. 


3 Send 35. cents for a copy of THe PxoTo- 
GRAPHIC TIMES, containing about 100 handsome 
By illustrations. 












ONUMENTS 


Send for Illustrated Hand-book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 CARMINE STREET; 
NEW YORK. 
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RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
: IN THE WORLD 
EST COLLECTION OF .NEW AND 
THE OND HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 
At a Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Kook you may de- 
ire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERSIS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


61 CHASIBERS ST,, NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


A New Era in Bookselling. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, 

Announce an important change of pees. Hereafter the 
will sell books at SWEEPING REDUCTIONS from PUB- 
LISHERS’ PRICES, Book-buyers will thus be afforded the 
epportunity to purchase from an unrivalled stock of Classic, 
Standard and Current Literature, at PRICES as LOW as 
prevaii ANYWHERE, with the added advantage of prompt 
and intelligent service. 

ALL the BOOKS of THE DAY at LOWEST PRICES,— 
Foreign Books. 

Mail Orders receive special attention. 

Send for Brentano's Monthly List of New Books. 


application. ; s 
R u Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers 
8 ENTANO S, Newsdealers, 31 Union Square, New York. 
RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS,. 


Wiruam Evarts Benjamin, 10 W. 22nd St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continuatly. 








Free on 








THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
40 the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 





A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N, Y, City, (West of B’way_ 
deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Maga 
zines, Catalogues upon application. 





H, WILLIAMS 
196 West 10ru Street, New Yorx, 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, vol- 
umes or single numbers. 








BAC K ge dale = Seen. 
EXcHANnGE, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 

lish Books 
Good paper Importer, 
London Se ga 160 5th Ave., N. Y. 
1 le prices MOHAWK BUILDING. 
ont : oneal — Catalogue sent gratis. 





What Novels Shali We Read— 


and How Shall We Read Them? 
Two books, each from the pen of an expert. 
WHAT—Four Years in Novel-Reading. 
Movtron. Cloth, uncut. 50 cents. 
“ Fiction ts truer than fact.” 
HOW—Introduction to the Study of 
Fiction.—Simonps. Cloth. $1.00. 
I'm glad you've written on Fiction. It te the great- 
t fad actentifioath tag Pon Prong oy vuht then, F 
sti q ‘ou've done ing.—F, 
J, FURNIVAL, The 8 n, London. . 
These works are not only the best of 
students who seriously look upon criticism as a 
science as well as a fine art: they are invaluable as 
well to thoughtful readers, who like to estimate a 
book for what it is worth. 
* D, C. HEATH & CO, 
Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS 


SOUTHERN COLONIAL LIFE 


The Colonial Cavalier; or Southern Life 
Before the Revolution. By Maup Wi.- 
DER Goopwin. With 28 illustrations by 
Harry Epwarps. 12mo. Oloth, extra, 
$1.00. 

It gun us @ 
and 


ides to 


Boston. New York. 





fireside intimacy with old Vérginian 
lary 'e which we have never had before.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


A delig sketch of the Colonial Cavalier in his 
home,church, state and social relations.—TZhe Outlook. 


Will do much to clarify popular ideas of the Col- 
onial Southland.—The Review of Reviews. 


An engaging ture early Southern social life 
full of new detail.—The Book News, ” 


The Head of a2 Hundred, Being an Ac- 
count of Certain Passages in the Life of 
Humphrey Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an 
Officer in the Colony of Virginia. ited by 
Mavp Wiper Goopwin, author of ‘‘ The 
Colonial Cavalier.” 16mo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Written in a@ fresh, charmt tyle.— 

“J vie sy f ing style.—Spring field 

A book of a thousa:d. One of those strong, sweet 


stories that entertain and refresh the reader.— 
ton Journal, 


As pleasant a bit of reading as could be desired,— 
Chicago Press, 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, _ 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


ne | = 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel, 
By Gustav FasytaaG. 


The writer's almost unequalled power of description his 
wide learning and his great facility in drawing his charac- 
ters are never better shown than in the present book.—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 2 Vols., Cloth, Gilt Top, 953 pages, 84.00. 
1 Vol., Cloth, 953 pages, $1.00. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co,, 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Noah Farnham Morrison, 
Rare, Old and Curious Books, 
Americana a Specialty. 
877 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for Catalogue. Libraries Purchased, 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 

‘‘There is an atmosphere of home com- 
fort and hospitable treatment at the St, 
Denis which is rarely met with in a public 
house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as ~ as you turn your face toward New 
York,” 











{f you live near the seashore 
a change to mountain air is 
beneficial. The nearest real 
mountain air is the Catskills, 
and the gem of these mountains 
is ONTEORA. Cool, dry 
mountain air, pure spring water, 
perfect sanitary arrangements, 
magnificent views, no mosqui- 
toes or black flies, and con- 
genial society. 


The luxuries of civilization and primitive surroundings 
at the Bear and Fox Inp and cottages, 2 hours by rail 
from New York via Hudson River or West Shore roads. 
Send for circular, Address 


MISS J. B, STEARNS, 
Tannersville, N. Y,, 





ASSOCIATED ARTISTS, 
115 East 23d St., New York City. 








Trilbyana: 


The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel 


Being a review of Mr. du Maurier’s ‘‘ Trilby,” a criticism of the Drawings, 
a notice of the Play, and an account of the various Entertainments founded 


upon the Book. 


The songs ‘‘ Ben Bolt,” ‘‘ Malbrouck,” ‘‘Au Clair de la Lune,” etc. ; a review 
of Nodier’s ‘‘Trilby, le Lutin d’Argail”; and many other items of interest, 
mostly reprinted from Zhe Critic, 

Portraits of du Maurier, a view of his house on Hampstead Heath, and a 
reproduction of his first contribution to Pusch, containing likenesses of himself 


and Mr. Whistler. 


A 56-page pamphlet, about 9 by 6 inches, untrimmed. 
Special edition, limited to 250 numbered copies,on deckle-edged, hand-made 
paper, with illustrations printed on separate sheets, each copy signed by the 





Regular edition, 25 cents per copy. 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


editors, J. B. & J. L. Gilder. $1 net. (The right is reserved to raise the price 
after 100 copies have been disposed of.) 






























The Critic 














EDUCATIONAL 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuers’ Acencyr, 
Oldest and best known in the U, 8. 
Established 1855. 





3 East 147TH Srazert, N. Y. 


An Agency Ere erd, od ym 








you about them is comeing, but if it is asked to 
That recom! teacher and recom- 


CHE Oe ems. Con Recodsmends. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Martford, Conn. 
Early a “oO for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
ques nested. Miss SARA’ J. SMITH, Principal. 
ag OO 


M "rer BAIRD'S I Institute y: Girls. “nit mallee from New 
[oa hg and College ar “oo 
buildings, steam beat, ii incandescent light. 

aS ‘Careful attention to morals and caer g 22d oo. 











Connectic: 

Md MARGARET'S 1 "s DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
ScHOOL FoR GIRLS reopens Sept. 18th 3 Twenty- 
first year. The Rev. Francis T. Russell D., Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal, 


NGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

| NEW MILFORD, op age Seppe CO,, CONN. 
Opens Tuesday, October Ist, 1 

Post Graduate course, Mrs, W 'D. BLACK, Patroness. 











| EDUCATIONAL 
NEW YORK CITY 
New York City, 16; Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGION. 
M French and English School fer Girls. 
New York, New York City, 
CLA6SICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Edith H. Gregory, Elizabeth P, Getty, Principals, 2034 5th Av 

















ease CAROLINA 





Raleigh, N 
T. eoars SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Ra’ 
—— 


North 
Carolina. term of the Fifty-Third Sc Sihcol Year 








will 894. Special ion paid 
Phys Colnec end Silene : So a hee rf 
so BR. Smepes, B 
OHIO 





Painesville, Ohio. 

AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
who yt pee goa ly beyond that of the pre- 
paratory or high school 

Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 


-Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
to a limited number of earnest students. 


FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 











PENNSYLVANIA 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Mass. 
HE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
ann THE AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 
aoth session opens July 1st, 1895. For programme, ad- 
dress Pror. W. L. Monracvus. 


NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction. of Bisnor Doane. a year. 
Albany, N. Y. 














Miss Eten W, Boyp, Principal. 


Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Ly Ra 


Aurora, 
W Location beautiful 


Courses of Study. 
ful. New oy Peeed with modern i: 
Session will 

Seater SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y¥. 




















begin September 19, 1 

ys for Study or pears pe 
Schoolship around Lake O 
Islands, Excursion on Schoolship 


Coast. Apply to Col. Wm. Verseck, Prest. 
New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


MT. PLEASANT Sapam 
SARIN HUDSON. 
Open for wehedern y Boos July and August. Extensive 
grounds, large, comfortable rooms, excellent library; six 
minutes’ walk from station. Address C. F, BRUSIE, 


Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 
éist Year, Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


h year. \akéy, argh eet. of College, the Govern- 
my officer detailed 

















at Riverview b heel 
BISBEE & AMEN, Ps Princirals, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F. Hartt, Principal. 











NEW YORK CITY 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
T RIVERSIDE Drive, 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York. 


w York, New York Cit Fifth Ave. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FON GIRLS “Rempess Cet, 24. 
Epitn H, Grecory, Eviza setu P, Getty, Principals. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Dra. ANTONIN DVORAK, Draxcror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 
seneadien fee Sepranmen 10? te May see, intructorsof Americ, | 
and it may be affirme’ ‘that me 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps — 














Philadelphia, Penn‘, 4913 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
ScHooL For Twenty Giris. Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be s: 


— in two years. Terms, 
S00 a year. Address Mme. H. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

ISS BALDWIN'S School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 

Mawr College from this school. Certificate admits to Vas- 
sar, Smith and Wellesiey. Diploma 

and College-Preparatory courses. 
25, 1895. 


iven in both General 
Eighth year opens Sept. 
For circular, address, 

Miss FLORENCE BaLpwiwn, Principal. 














Jf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
description—School Books, Standard 
Is, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
blisher and Importer, 851 
TH AVENUE (48th Street), 
K. Catalogue on application. 

ions promptly made, 





THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THIRTY-ONE | 
INFORMATION BUREAUS. 


Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
Information Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you t> consult 
them before laying out your route. 


Ae of the Illustrated y New York 
vateal Racks sail Bryon nnd poctpodd , 

on Pinos: g' fa pat es by Sore a. Pr ys 
‘ew 


General 
; 

































































POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder, Highest of all in 
ee strength.—Latest United States Government 
‘001 


RovaL Saxmo Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 











The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 
20 styles, 10 centeJ TADELLA PEN CO,, 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 


TAN and SUNBURN. 


Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 


Sample sent postpaid 
on receipt of 25 
cents. 
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4 
gp pat 





Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
ag1 W. gist St., 











New York. 



























